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‘THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ‘‘ WAYNFLETE,” ETC, ETC, 


“The quality of mercy is not strained" 


CHAPTER XXX 


* MOTHER AND SON 


@\N that same evening Mrs, 
Purcell sat reading a serial 
story by the light of a pink 
candle, set in a candlestick 
of green pottery, in a corner 
of her husband’s bedroom. 
The story was in a penny illustrated paper, 
A photograph of a delicate, peculiar woman’s 
face, by Burne-Jones, in a smart frame of 
mauve plush, hung on the wall, a volume of 
Tennyson, borrowed from Miss Worthington, 
was on the table, also the “ Mill on the Floss,” 
in a cheap edition. 

Neither the illustrations, nor the letter- 
press of the serial which Mrs. Purcell was 
reading, was on a level with Burne-Jones or 
George Eliot; but she read it intently, for 
the troubles and the passions of the hero 
and heroine served as well as better told 
ones to evoke the sympathy which enables 
people of her sort to live shadowy lives along 
side with their own. Her imagination was 
still uncritical, and was strong enough to 
include varieties. It was so strong that she 
never thought of herself at all while she was 
reading, but only of the anguish of the 
heroine who was about to see her lover 
imprisoned because she would not tell a 
falsehood to screen him. 

When the number was finished, Mrs. 
Purcell dropped it on her lap and mused 
over it. Miss Daffodil, she thought, would 
act like that. Could she? And would 
she? Mrs. Purcell thought that bearing 
false witness against her neighbour was a 
very wicked thing, but respect for accurate 
truth, when a mis-statement injures no one, 
is almost the virtue of a class, and when she 
doubted its need, she was only remarkable in 
knowing that she would not naturally have 
stuck to it. 

Mrs. Purcell, as she compared her standard 
with that of her heroine, recalled sundry 


white lies, and some connected with her 
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son’s first instalment at the Hole, which 
could hardly be so called. No harm had 
come of those. Even Pureell, faithful to his 
employers as a dog, had his little reserves 
in matters of buying and selling, though he 
was a religious man, much more religious 
than she was; for somehow she had never 
succeeded in connecting her aspirations with 
the decorous church-going expected of her 
in Ford Regis. Yet she was not without a 
sort of spiritual life, and strained after every 
ideal which she recognised. 

The striking clock warned her to go down 
and get her son’s supper. She thought that 
it was a great happiness to her to have Jack 
at home; but in truth it was a careful com- 
fort, for he was often moody and discontented, 
and she lived in a state of constant worry 
about him. She knew, too, that he was a 
poor farm manager, for though Mrs. Purcell 
would have liked to have been an actress or 
a lady in good society, she was too clever a 
woman not to know her own trade, and 
she saw that Jack did not know his. This 
irritated her, and in private she scolded him 
and tried to manage him, while to everyone 
else she praised his skill and diligence. 

He came in as she was arranging the 
cheese and cold bacon, while the maid 
washed up after the lodgers’ dinner, and, 
shutting the door, came close up to her as 
she stood by the wide chimney. 

The old farm kitchen, with its low, heavy 
beams, solid oak furniture, and quaintly- 
shaped corner cupboards, never looked so 
well as when the firelight glowed on the 
pewter flagons and quaint old china-ware 
skilfully disposed about it. It was a typical 
farmhouse kitchen ; but the woman, with her 
fashionable hair and dress, and the youth, 
slim and well turned out, seemed to suggest 
another background. 

Mrs. Purcell laid the table nicely, with the 
question of truthfulness floating about in her 
mind the while. 

“Do you like somé pickles, my dear,” she 
said, * with the cold bacon?” 
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“Mother,” said Jack, standing by the 
table, with his back to her, “Mr. Austin 
told you that he left exactly fifty pounds here 
to be paid into the bank, and you saw him 
put it in the safe; and you know I took it 
—the fifty pounds—and paid it in the next 
morning.” 

“TI know you went to the bank,” said 
Mrs. Purcell, “but I never saw Mr. Austin 
till “ 

“Yes, mother, I tell you, you did. There’s 
thirty pounds missing ; that’s what old Mac- 
namara came about, and if you hadn’t seen it 
all, and heard what Mr. Austin said, there’d be 
only my word against his. He’ll say he gave 
me eighty pounds—thirty to pay Jackson’s 
bill, and fifty for the bank. I tell you he only 
gave me fifty—and you heard him say so.” 

“‘ But, Jack, then where’s the thief?” 

“That’s his look-out. Look here, I’ve 
found out a thing or two. This ain’t the 
first time Mr. Austin’s been in trouble. If 
he hadn’t been the Squire’s son he’d have 
been in prison five years ago, and deserved it, 
too. He’ll have to settle that up for himself. 
That ain’t our business.” 

“TI don’t understand you, Jack,” said 
Mrs. Purcell, looking into her son’s pale, 
frowning face. “What has happened? Did 
Mr. Austin give you eighty pounds ?” 

“No, no, I tell you. I—I swear he 
didn’t.” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you say so, if you’re 
asked? That’s enough.” 

“ Because no one will take my word 
against his, and because they'll take up and 
row—ané there’ll be the devil to pay. But 
if you'll back me up, and say I told you 
—and I do tell you—only fifty pounds—say 
I told you at first, say you heard Mr. Austin 
say so—it’s only the truth—and there’ll be no 
row at all.” 

“ But if there’s thirty pounds missing, it’ll 
be put in the hands of the police.” 

“ No—it won’t, I tell you. It won’t, 
because of keeping it all quiet about Mr. 
Austin. The Colonel will pay the money, and 
no one will be a penny the worse. If you 
don’t, mother, I shall be had up for—for what 
I tell you I haven’t done. 

Mrs. Purcell looked at him. His face 
was quivering with anxiety, and he gripped 
her arm till she gasped with the pain. There 
was an awful doubt at the bottom of her 
mind, but she dared not probe it. 





“Jack, I don’t believe it would do. 
There’d be a hole somewhere. They’d find 
me out.” 

“ Not a bit, you’ve only got to back up 
what I say. ‘They’ll not be too particular. 
They won’t dare to make a fuss, nor Mr. 
Austin either.” 

“Tt’s wrong, I know it’s wrong,” said 
Mrs. Purcell. “I know it’s false and un- 
faithful.” 

“It’s not so much more than you’ve said 
before to keep all straight. Come, mother, 
you won’t round on me now. Think—think 
of poor father if he got to know of it. You 
wouldn’t have me got into trouble for what I 
—I vow I haven’t done.” 

The mother’s aspirations were stronger 
than her principles, and both were confused 
by her feelings. 

* You'll pull us all through,” urged Jack. 
* Tf there’s once a row, it’ll get Mr. Austin 
into worse trouble. [If all’s quiet, why they 
can keep it quiet, and that’s what they wish 
—you’ve not got to say a word against Mr. 
Austin, remember, only that he didn’t give 
me the money. That is, that he only gave 
me fifty pounds” 

“ But, it’d be perjury ina court of Justice, 
Jack.” 

‘“‘ But we’re not in a court of Justice, and 
won’t be—it’s nothing but half a word. For 
your only son’s sake, mother darling. You 
couldn’t get me into trouble just because 
you’re afraid of saying a word.” 

“Oh Jack,” said Mrs. Purcell, clinging to 
him and sobbing, stirred and carried away 
by the excitement of the scene. “I—I 
couldn’t, couddn’t get you into trouble.” 

“ That’s my own darling mother, and I 
swear you sha’n’t repent it. I'll be a good 
fellow henceforward, and keep my nose tight 
to the grindstone, so I will.” 

He kissed her passionately, and she felt 
his tears on her cheek. 

*“‘ Jack!” she cried, “ there’s your father 
knocking with his stick.” 

She flew upstairs in answer to the 
summons, while Jack, shaking, and pale still, 
sat down by the table, and poured himself 
out a glass of beer. 

A sort of dramatic instinct had carried 
him through this hard contest and taught 
him what to say; but he was still in mortal 
fear of the result, uncertain of the prudence 
or the possibility of any step. 
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Jack Purcell had never been a good boy. 

In childhood and at school, there had 
been many deceptions, and some few small 
dishonesties in his career. He was selfish 
and pleasure loving, and the kind of dissipa- 
tion that lies in wait for youths of the 
commercial and lower professional class, had 
early tainted him. He was less coarse than 
many, but he was more idle. Betting and 
gambling—in® a small way, had led to the 
trouble with his employers which had lost 
him his place, when Austin also had come 
home in unacknowledged disgrace. 

Mrs. Purcell, at much expense of literal 
truth, had kept this fact dark, and since, 
there had been other things, better not 
mentioned. The way of transgressors is 
never easy, and Jack’s life had had an 
anxious underside, exposed to many terrors, 
but his conscience was accommodating, and 
if left to itself, let him alone. 

Things were bad and complicated now, 
but he trusted to pull through them, and if 
Mr. Austin suffered, he deserved to do so. 

His mother had never lied for him without 
inward shrinking and suffering far deeper 
than her son could feel. She was always 
haunted by conflicting ideals, and she 
sinned in a sense, against the light, that is 
to say against one light; but poor woman, 
in other souls besides hers, there are magic 
lanterns, fairy lights, even many stars, 
which confuse the beams of the pole-star 
which is meant for a guide. And then she 
too was a coward, for herself and still more 
for her son. 

She saw that Jack meant her to believe 
that Mr. Austin had appropriated the money. 
His statements had been vague, and if he 
had been accurate in every detail, her mind 
would not have grasped the bearing of each. 
If she could have thought of any one but 
Jack, she would have been grieved and 
shocked at the idea that Austin had secretly 
disgraced himself. She got much happiness 
out of admiration and hero-worship, and the 
wirtues of the Fairfords formed part of her 
mental world. The noble gentlemen, the 
good squires were delightful figures to her, 
and to pick holes in them was painful and 
not gratifying. 

She passed a sleepless night, miserable 
with doubts which she dared not encounter 
—and Jack had many fears of how far she 
would support him, when early the next 
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morning Mr. Christopher Fairford’s substan- 
tial and dignified figure was seen approaching 
the Hole. 

The night before he had had his interview 
with Jackson and Macnamara, recalling only 
too painfully the old complication. By the 
time that interview was over, the lawyer 
entertained but little doubt of Austin’s 
guilt. It seemed so probable that the same 
kind of small temptation should once more 
prove too strong for him. Christopher 
Fairford had, of course, seen a good deal of 
the seamy side of life, and he felt, as most 
men do, that doubtful people are always 
open to doubt. He recalled, unfavourably, 
Austin’s determination to conceal his past 
from his future wife, though he had himself 
endorsed it, while his sudden change of pur- 
pose told strongly against him. 

It was a miserable business, he did not see 
how the young man could be received among 
them again; but some degree of secrecy 
might be obtained. 

Macnamara, as was natural, was harder to 
deal with than before, but, as he said, it was 
not his business this time, and old Jackson 
was On the side of mercy. It was therefore, 
with a mind strongly biassed, that Mr. Fair- 
ford came to see what could be made out of 
Jack Purcell. 

Mrs. Purcell saw her son meet him, and 
show him into the little office, and sat trem- 
bling in the kitchen waiting for the call which 
she knew would come. 

“Mother!” and then, as she could not 
answer fora moment: “ Mother, Mr. Christo- 
pher wants to ask you a question.” 

Then Mrs. Purcell came in and managed 
to bow, and say, 

“Good morning to you, sir.” 

“ There is a mistake,” said Mr. Christopher 
at once, “about some money. Mr. Austin 
left a sum I think, in your son’s charge last 
Monday.” 

“ Last Monday, sir? Yes—he did.” 

“You were present at the time?” 

«I was here, sir, yes.” 

“You remember the sum in question ?’”” 

“ There was fifty pounds, sir, to be paid 
into the bank. My son went to pay it in the 
next morning.” 

“But the rest of the money—to pay a 
bill? ” said Christopher. 

“What money, sir? 
pounds,” 


there was fifty 
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* Only fifty pounds ? ” 

“ That I know of, sir, my son paid it in. 
Mr. Austin put it in the safe.” 

“You heard him give your son the 
order ?” 

“ Yes—I hope Mr. Christopher, there’s 
nothing amiss with Purcell being laid up. 
What did Mr. Austin give you, Jack?” 

“Fifty pounds, mother. I have said so 
to Mr. Christopher. You know, I took it 
to the bank.” 

“ Yes, I know you did. I know he took 
it to the bank, sir, the very next morning.” 

“The Colonel was here,” said Jack, 
‘‘ examining the safe yesterday. I was afraid 
something was amiss. It’s a very awkward 
thing, as I’m only here in my father’s place ; 
but Mr. Austin knows what he gave me.” 

If Christopher had not been hampered by 
the dread of betraying Austin, and letting 
the conduct of the matter slip out of his 
own hands, he might have pressed the 
matter further home. But he was resolved 
to give his nephew another chance of a 
private confession. 

So merely saying that he accepted their 
statements, and was obliged to them for 
answering his questions, he took leave. 

“ That'll be all, you'll see,” said Jack. 
“It’s all over, mother, we sha’n’t hear any 
more of it, and it wasn’t so much to do.” 

Mrs. Purcell felt that it had not been 
much to do really, only two yeses that 
might have been noes, and she did know of 
nothing beyond the fifty pounds. She 
began to get the dinner, and to turn her 
mind with relief to Miss Worthington’s 
pudding. 

As Christopher went out, he ‘met the 
doctor, starting on a round. 

Gerald Worthington’s popularity was 
springing up apace. A doctor had been so 
much wanted, and he was so clever, so kind 
and so attentive. He never minded being 
called up at night, and did not even swear 
when he found that he was only wanted for 
an old woman’s rheumatism. “He was a 
poor man’s doctor,” the people said, and 
nothing could well have brought him into 
more favour with people like the Fairfords. 

So Christopher passed the time of day 
with cordiality, hoped they might soon see 
more of him, and, casually and indifferently 
remarked that Dr. Worthington was already 
a friend of his nephew Austin’s. 


Gerald responded with politeness, said, 
yes, Austin had been kind in claiming an 
old acquaintance. But he managed to 
avoid giving an impression of close inti- 
macy. 

“‘ What’s up, I wonder,” he thought. “ I’m 
not going to be appealed to as a witness 
for Tosty’s misdeeds. Poor old chappie, is 
he going to be called over the coals by his 
relations ?” 

Christopher Fairford walked sadly away, 
and as he thought over the situation, he 
remembered, that his chief responsibility 
was for his late ward, Daffodil Villiers. <A 
wilful, imprudent girl, who might pledge 
herself to any mad step or irretrievable 
obligation. Her mother must have a word 
of warning. Without stating any facts, she 
could be told that the engagement must not 
go on. The young lady he believed, was 
always engaged in the morning, and if he 
went up to Pretty Peep now, he should find 
Mrs. Villiers alone. It would be better to 
forestall any action on the part of Austin, 
and at once get Diaphenia out of the busi- 
ness. Girls could always be managed by 
their mothers, and Mrs. Villiers had better 
send her away from home. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


MY OWN BROTHER 


WHEN endurance fails, and overstrained 
nerves break down, it is often not so much 
before the prospect of an intolerable future, 
as before the inevitable misery of the next 
half-hour. Close on the breaking up of that 
miserable conclave, came the dressing gong, 
clanging on Austin’s stupefied ears, as he 
stood by the open garden door, drinking 
in the sharp air of the autumn evening, for 
his head had reeled and his steps faltered ; 
he had not known how awful had been the 
shock. He leant against the doorway, and 
drew long breaths, looking out, in a dull 
passive way, at the mist rising into the lucid 
frosty sky—hearing a bat whirl past him, 
and the bleat of distant sheep. He saw and 
he heard, as people do in such moments 
and now clang went the gong. Dressing ? 
Dinner? It was impossible to go down to 
dinner and talk commonplaces, and sit 
opposite to Nancy who knew nothing. The 
horror of such an ordeal blotted everything 
else out of his mind, he was not quite him- 
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self, poor fellow, for the moment, and 
stupidly wondered if he could plead a head- 
ache, an occurrence so unusual that he did 
not think that he could. 

“ Austin!” screamed Nancy, crossing the 
hall, “ Austin! Then you have come back ? 
Where have you been? Why didn’t you go 
to Bracebridge? Where are your things?” 

Austin turned slowly round into the just 
lighted hall.. There she stood, his fresh 
happy sister, with her rosy untried face, 
cheerful positive voice, her uncompromis- 
ing judgments. His sister, who did not 
know. 

‘“‘ My things are at the station,” he said. 

* Didn’t you have them sent up? How 
stupid you are, Austin. Well, do be quick, 
papa hates not being in time, you know. 
Shut the door ; it’s cold.” 

Austin turned his face back to the dark- 
ness and put his hand on the door. Better 
shut himself outside. His father thought 
him capable of this thing. In that solitary 
moment when anger and courage sunk low 
together, Austin knew how much he loved 
his father. The verdict crushed him. 
Truly he had no courage left—he did not 
care what became of him. But Daffodil 
did. What would she think, when they 
toldher? “ Ah,” thought Austin, “ I should 
not trust myself.” Still he might see her 
face again, and he turned round and went 
up to his room. He was used to conceal- 
ment, and he supposed it would still be 
expected of him. 

Colonel Fairford sat at the bottom of 
that dinner-table as if he had been at a 
court-martial. He thought very highly of 
outward self-control, and it had always been 
part of his profession to practise it. It had 
nearly failed him that afternoon, and he knew 
that it was but a surface matter. He loved 
his son—yes, indeed—but almost deeper 
than his love was the dread that the love 
would bias his judgment. There were points 
in the matter that filled him with apprehen- 
sion. 

Austin was often so silent, that his want 
of words to-day passed without much notice. 
Nancy talked, and Miss Agatha, anxious to 
show that she cherished no selfish grievance, 
answered her. Hilda grew slowly fright- 
ened. Surely something more than Mr. 
Macnamara’s arrival was amiss. 

It was over at last, and the ladies went 
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away. Austin rose, but his father signed 
him to stop. 

“These debts, Austin?” he said, ‘“ how 
long have they existed ? ” 

“Some, for a long time,” said Austin. 
“They have been and are my own busi- 
ness.” 

“ JT think,” said the Colonel, * that under 
the circumstances I have a right to ask how 
they were incurred.” 

‘Well, cards and billiards, a bet now and 
then at Winborough races, the sort of thing 
that would displease you,” said Austin, coolly 
— but they are not large enough to be of 
much matter. I don’t care who knows the 
particulars now, it can make no difference.” 

“It makes this difference,” said the 
Colonel, sternly, “ that when you asked me 
to consent to your engagement to Miss 
Villiers, without informing her of your past 
history, it was taken for granted between us, 
that your present record was perfectly clear. 
These debts, incurred secretly, would have 
altered the question.” 

“So I supposed that you would think,” 
said Austin. ‘They did not alter it. But 
I have no answer to what you say.” 

“Then,” said the Colonel, rigidly, “ how 
can you wonder at my fears—my inevitable 
thoughts now.” 

**T don’t wonder,” said Austin. 

“JT can scarcely hope,” said the father, 
“that another solution will appear. For 
the sake of all who love you, we shall again 
endeavour to silence scandal. But what 
may be my duty afterwards I cannot say. 
But one thing I require, that you withdraw 
your proposals to Daffodil. Your marriage 
is an impossibility. 

“T think so,” replied Austin. 

“ Have you—have you nothing to say?” 
said the father, after a pause. Emotion— 
the sense of a solemn occasion, made him 
formal, as it makes most people incoherent. 
And because Austin was his son, he could 
not waver in his conviction that deceit for- 
feited trust for ever. But if his son would 
confess 

“‘T have nothing to say,” said Austin. 

He got up and went away. He thought 
that he hated his father. He almost felt as 
if he should knock him down. 

“ Austin, Austin,” called Nancy again, 
out of the drawing-room, as he crossed the 
hall, “ Austin come here, what do you think? 
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I’ve got papa to ask Dr. Worthington to 
dinner to-morrow. Don’t you think it’s 
quite right? A false charge should be put 
aside. It’s not as if he had really been 
bad, then of course one would never trust 
him again. But as it is, people like us, quite 
sure of their own position, ought to come for- 
ward.” 

The whirl and confusion had cleared off 
from Austin’s soul. Love and fear had 
given place, and something strong and evil 
possessed him. 

He came down the long room and stood 
in front of Nancy. 

** Perhaps,” he said, “ to-morrow he won’t 
come.” 

“ Why—is he engaged ? ” 

* No, but to-morrow perhaps, he’ll know 
about me. I’m going to tell you, Nancy.” 

“Qh, Austin, hush,” cried Hilda, spring- 
ing up, “have you gone mad? Oh, hush, 
hush! 

“No,” said Austin. “I’m going to tell 
her. I’m going to see what she thinks. 
You can confirm it afterwards. Nancy, 
five years ago, I committed a crime. I 
embezzled — is that the proper word — 
Hilda’s money, and I forged — yes, forged 
a signature. They brought me home here 
instead of sending me to prison—like a 
lunatic, you know—under supervision among 
his friends. I had to pretend a good deal, 
but I satisfied everyone. But now — 
another thing of the kind has happened, 
and I am accused of it. My father thinks 
I’m guilty. So will you. Don’t boast of 
your family, we belong, you see, to the 
criminal classes.” 

As Austin spoke, urged by he knew not 
what, he was conscious all the time that he 
had never seen Nancy’s rosy cheeks white 
before. 

He, the gentle Austin, had done a cruel 
and a brutal thing. He knew it as he walked 
away down the long room, heedless that 
Hilda started up and called him, while 
Nancy gasped out, “ What is it?” 

Somehow they told her, in comprehensible 
words, what they knew as to the past, soften- 
ing it as well as they could, but showing in 
every look and word what the burden and 
shame had been. 

“ Then that was why he came home,” said 
Nancy. 

“ Yes,” said her aunt, “ there was nothing 


else to be done. But something must have 
happened now.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” said Hilda; “indeed 
I don’t.” 

‘One can never be sure,” said Agatha, 
mournfully. 

‘© Never!” said Nancy, “never! Aunt 
Agatha, how could papa, how could you all 
live? Such an awful, awful disgrace! What 
right have we to know people, and to let 
him know people? We ought to go away an@ 
disguise ourselves. Change our name, oh— 
I can never go into the village again—never 
see the cousins - 

“The cousins don’t know, only the 
uncles,” said Hilda, as Nancy went on, 
walking about and sobbing. 

“Oh, to think that my own brother, 
that papa’s son—that a Fairford of Ford, 
should do it! Oh, it would be better if he 
had died—far, far better. Oh, to think of 
that black bar across everything.” 

Agatha even while she shrank under the 
young violent outbreak, recognised the very 
thoughts of her own heart, but Hilda said : 

*“* No—Nancy, no—I thought so, but— 
but it’s not quite that. Things are very 
hard for people. Austin has tried. 

*‘ Hilda! Oh, Hilda, I never felt before 
you weren’t our sister. But now—that it 
should have happened to you—I should like 
to kneel down and ask your pardon.” 

“Nancy, Nancy, don’t, you know we 
mustn’t let any one guess.” 

“ We ought to confess it. We've no right 
to our reputation. What should we think 
if any one in the village had deceived us? 
Suppose Mrs. Purcell pretended Jack was 
good when he wasn’t. We have been act- 
ing a lie.” 

She broke off suddenly, as she saw her 
father in the room. 

“Austin has told her,” said Agatha. 
**‘ But—but what is the new trouble?” 

Then the Colonel told, with reserve and 
careful absence of comment or conclusion ; 
but their hearts failed within them, even 
while no one endorsed Nancy’s passionate 
declaration. 

‘*Of course, he has done it. He has 
lived a lie, and—and so we all have.” 

They did not heed her much, as she sobbed 
out all the anguish of her sudden downfall 
from the pinnacle of confident idealising 
youth ; an anguish in which loyalty and love 
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and pride and arrogance combined, but in 
which all these meant the certainty that her 
own was beyond reproach. 

Agatha went over and kissed her brother, 
and murmured that there was Help, and 
even yet there might be repentance ; but 
she did not say that she thought Austin 
might be innocent. 

The Colonel, with the sad dignity that 
covered much inward quailing, said that the 
matter was in Christopher’s hands, and 
they must await his report to-morrow. 
Nancy went sobbing out of the room, and 
the Colonel sank into his chair, and was 
silent. 

“ Nancy is—very hard,” said Hilda, aside 
to Agatha. 

“ Ah, my dear,” said the old lady, ‘* when 
youth first sees the face of evil, the purity of 
the angelic judgment must be hard. We get 
lax.” 

Family prayers! It seemed to Hilda 
only yesterday that they had all gathered 
in the hall with the weight upon them of 
that first concealment. She could recall 
Austin like a caged animal, sitting opposite 
to her. He did not appear now, but the 
rest went through the ordeal, even Nancy 
appearing at the last minute and sitting in a 
corner. 

It seemed to Hilda, that since that earlier 
time such a veil had lifted from her spirit, 
that it was almost as if a new faculty had 
been granted to her. She felt the feelings 
of the others, Nancy’s passionate, horrified 
youth, the Colonel’s sick despair, and 
hopeless distrust. And Austin, once he 
had been a shocking perplexity to her, but 
now in a strange new way, she seemed to 
feel and understand. To put the heart into 
public prayer, when emotion must be kept 
at bay, is for some impossible; but Hilda 
prayed for him as she went upstairs, and as 
if in answer, he suddenly came out of his 
room and faced her. 

“ Austin!” she said, with a quick impulse, 
“T want to tell you—I’ve not been kind 
always, I didn’t know, and I was afraid. 
But I’d believe what you say, I know—I 
understand—you couldn’t help doing things 
you couldn’t speak of. I know—lI under- 
stand—how that is.” 

Austin looked down at her in blank 
surprise, he hardly took in what she was 


saying. 
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“ You're very kind, Hilda,” he said me- 
chanically and gently as he usually spoke. 

“No, no,” she said; ‘*but—but I know 
now how hard things may be.” 

She turned away and fled into her room, 
trembling with the effort. She heard Austin 
go back into his room and shut his door. 
She never knew nor perhaps did he, from 
what the sudden check of her kind words 
had saved him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


SHAKE HANDS 


PROFOUNDLY as Austin had suffered from 
the effects of his early lapse, he had never 
fully realised what he had brought on him- 
self, till he found that his father was ready 
to believe him guilty of a crime which 
seemed just as impossible to him now, as if 
he had never committed that first mad action. 
It surprised him to find that the gulf 
between now and then was not so wide as 
he had believed it to be, that five years was 
a much shorter period to his father and his 
uncles than to himself, that he was still the 
boy whose destinies lay in their hands. 

Daffodil’s courageous trust had so far 
acted on him, that it had roused him to 
resentful fury, instead of leaving him crushed 
and stupefied ; but he was accustomed to be 
passive and no course of action was clear to 
him any more than to his relations. Of one 
thing only was he sure, that let Daffodil 
feel and say what she would, he must keep 
himself and his disgrace apart from her. 
She might be willing to suffer with him, but 
he must save her from her own noble and 
heavenly folly. Of that much he did not 
need his uncle Christopher to convince him. 
He was ready one moment to risk anything 
to establish his innocence, and then was 
checked by recollecting that by probing the 
truth to the bottom, and finding out exactly 
what had occurred, it would not be in- 
nocence that he would make public, in all 
probability, previous guilt would come to 
light. 

And the public honour of the Fairfords 
was just as precious to Austin as to Nancy, 
who wept all night for the loss of it, and 
came down to breakfast unable to speak to 
or look at him. 

She thought him sullen and hardened 
when he came down late, made a general 
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good morning, and helped himself to cold 
ham ; but in truth, his demeanour was only 
his father’s outward self-control, worn with less 
grace, besides that the experience was for him 
not new. 

There was a pencilled note for him from 
Kit. ‘ Dear Tosty—I’m down on my luck 
—come and see me—Yours. C. F.” 

Well, here was an occupation which could 
involve no consequences. Austin had great 
belief in his own power of silence. Kit 
would be full of his own affairs, he would 
go. It was, of course, impossible for him 
to engage in his ordinary business, though 
various affairs awaited him. Was he ex- 
pected to stay at home? 

He got up, after five endless minutes, 
laid the note before his father, and said, with 
some dignity : 

“I think I had better go. Am I wanted 
this morning ?” 

“ No—no—be back to luncheon,” said 
the Colonel, nervously, as he had said from 
habit, hundreds of times when Austin was 
going out. 

He went without another word. It was 
something to be in the fresh air and alone, 
and he lingered till it was not too early to 
go to the Rectory, and found himself ap- 
proaching that cheerful, noisy household just 
about the time when his uncle Christopher 
was questioning Mrs. Purcell. 

He found Kit in the old schoolroom 
alone, having successfully hunted away his 
affectionate family. He looked miserable, 
and quite ill enough to provoke the anxiety 
which fretted and irritated him. 

“ Ha, Tosty,” he said, “ it’s a blessing to 
see some one who isn’t in a taking. Come 
and tell me I’ve made a blessed fool of my- 
self, and don’t pity me. I’m not fit for a 
decent person to speak to.” 

“Ts this your breakfast?” said Austin, 
indicating a neglected tray. “Get on the 
sofa there, and drink this coffee, I’m not 
likely to pity you.” 

Kit obeyed, and Austin waited on him 
without any comment, confining his sym- 
pathy to handing him first the coffee, and then 
his pipe. 

‘What a good old sort you are, Tosty,” 
said Kit after a few minutes. “You see, I 
made so sure—and—and thought of them 
all welcoming her, and so on. But words, 
I suppose, don’t mean the same to girls, 


and she’s so young, and I daresay I don’t 
seem the same sort of fellow as I was when 
she knew me out there, and I got the polo 
prize, and—she was there to see.” 

“* Perhaps not,” said Austin. 

Kit smoked on in silence, and then said, 
“* Well—they say she didn’t know I was in 
earnest. She looked as if she was. I suppose 
they don’t know much about it—girls—don’t 
realise when a man means it.” 

Austin said nothing. He was not sure 
that after all he did not pity Kit, who looked 
round at him with wistful eyes, though he 
frowned deeply. 

“T’ve made a mistake,” he said, briefly, 
after another pause. ‘ There’s no more to 
be said about it. Of course not; what is 
there to say?” 

‘‘ Well, there’s never much to say,” said 
Austin, lightly touching his shoulder. “Don’t 
fret yourself ill, that’s all.” 

‘¢ There’s where it is,” said Kit. “If I 
was well, I’d just go off and pull myself 
together again. And I hope I shouldn’t call 
out. I know it’s sure to be all for the best, 
if one could feel it so. Anyway it’s got to 
be put up with.” 

“ That’s so,” said Austin. 

“ But—I can’t stand being fussed over 
whenever I’m neuralgic and cross and good 
for nothing. I’m not used to it anyhow, 
and I should make the dear old folks 
miserable. I must get round, I suppose, 
for their sakes if I can, and they won’t let 
me go off alone. So Tosty, I'll get Worthing- 
ton to say where—to satisfy them it’s all 
right, and won’t you come away with me 
and put up with me, till I can pick up a 
bit? I know you will!” 

Austin started and held his breath, while 
Kit went on, dropping his guard more 
entirely. 

“Tam rather bad you, know, and this 
business seems to have taken the life out of 
me. I’m dead beat—and I don’t want them 
to know it.” 

*‘ Does your father know you meant to ask 
me?” said Austin. 

“No, but he’ll jump at it. I should be 
paymaster, of course, that’s understood. 
What’s the difficulty? I thought you’d be 
sure to agree.” 

“ There’s a difficulty,” said Austin, rising 
and walking away to the window, “I don’t 
see how you can help hearing about it, but 
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T’ll tell you. My father has lost a sum of 
money—thirty pounds—meant to pay a bill 
of Jackson’s. In fact, a forged receipt was 
sent to him.” 

“ Really, what a nasty affair. And who do 
you suppose can have done it? You’ve got 
to look into it? Well, we couldn’t go fora 
few days, I suppose?” 

“The money went through my hands,” 
said Austin. 

“Well, I conclude Uncle Nicolas doesn’t 
imagine that you have made away with it,” 
said Kit, with a laugh. 

“ No—God knows I did not!” suddenly 
broke from Austin. ‘God knows I did 
not!” 

“ What’s the matter? What do you 
mean ?” said Kit. 

“* He does think so.” 

“ But Have you—or he—or I, gone 
clean demented ?” 

‘“‘ No, because I have done the same thing 
before. I was sent away in disgrace from 
Lawson’s because—I forged a signature and 
used a cheque. My uncles know it. They 
brought me home and forgave me. But they 
don’t trust me. Whocould? I was forbidden 
to tell you then or now. I should think you 
must have thought some things queer. I’d 
better tell you.” 

Then, in short accurate sentences, Austin 
told the whole story, sparing nothing, till 
conviction was carried to his cousin’s con- 
founded senses. His voice was quite steady, 
his manner cold and indifferent. 

“TI had to keep up appearances,” he 
concluded ; “ but of course it is plain that I, 
unfit for the army, can’t be a proper friend 
for you. I daresay you'll like to keep things 
quiet, as the others have done. But—I 
expect nothing. And—my word goes for 
nothing, as you see.” 

There was awful silence. Kit felt as if the 
ground had opened at his feet. 

Austin felt—nothing. 

At last Kit spoke hoarsely : 

“ This thing now—you haven’t done that ? 
On your honour.” 

“On my honour? On your honour and 
my father’s, no.” 

“Then, on my honour, and before God, 
I'll believe you,” said Kit. 

Then Austin broke down. He dropped 
¢nto a chair and buried his face in his hands, 
shaken with sobs, as this most crucial 
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moment passed by him. No woman’s faith 
in him, not even Daffodil’s, could have 
brought such acquittal as Kit’s, his noble 
kinsman, his old friend. Whatever Kit said 
or did now, the barrier between himself and 
the rest of the world was lowered—Kit 
believed him. 

It was a terrible moment for Kit himself, 
as he realised what this confessi..:A—apart 
from the villany of which he had insight 
enough to acquit his cousin—must mean. 
He knew plenty of people with blanks or 
blots in their record, and he did not like 
them ; it was his view that lost sheep were 
very difficult to find, and likely to stray 
again in the same direction. And he had 
always been accustomed to feel certain of 
the uprightness of everyone belonging to 
him. If Austin had done this deed on the 
other side of his examination for the army, 
lifelong ruin would have been the result. 

Then suddenly he seemed to know that 
Austin had felt this too—had felt it keenly 
ever since their meeting, and though out- 
wardly kind and attentive, had held himself 
as much as possible apart. Poor Tosty, he 
had always been so penitent for his mis- 
deeds at school, so willing to confess and 
take the consequences of them. 

Kit spoke at last. 

“Don’t, Tosty — don’t —tell me more 
about it. Can old Jackson have made a mis- 
take?” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Austin, controlling 
himself. ‘ He never got the money, and the 
receipt came to the Colonel.” 

“ Some of his clerks?” 

‘He says not.” 

“Then it must be Jack Purcell.” 

“Yes,” said Austin, “I suppose it 
must.” 

‘“‘ What sort of a chap is he?” 

“I believe he is all square, but I don’t 
know. They’ll get it all hushed up, I sup- 
pose, and pay the money. If there’s a row 
the old story about me will come out. If I 
stood alone, I’d risk it. But there are no 
witnesses. It would be a case of counter 
swearing. No one else was there when I told 
him to pay the bill, nor when I locked the 
money up in the safe. And you see he paid 
the fifty into the bank all right. But now— 
I shall defend myself if I can. Nothing, at 
least only one thing, has been so hard to me 
as being with you on false pretences. You 
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will have to hear what my uncles say. T’ll 
go now, I’m doing you harm.” 

“Come here,” said Kit. 

Austin came. His agitation had all sub- 
sided, and he looked down at Kit with a sad 
and gentle face. 

‘‘ Shake hands,” said Kit. ‘“ We'll go 
away, as I said, when we’ve got to the 
bottom of this business, and let it blow 
over.” 

Austin put his hand into the one Kit 
offered with hanging head. It was at once 
the bitterest and most hopeful moment he 
had known. 

“Come back by-and-by,” said Kit, and 
Austin, with a murmured assent, left him. 

As he went out he met the rector, and 
spoke at once, 

“ Uncle Augustine, I have told Kit the 
whole truth about myself. It is for him to 
tell you what line he wishes to take. But I 
mean to defend myself. I did not sign Jack- 
son’s receipt, nor use my father’s money, 
and I shall not submit to the suspicion of 
having done so.” 

“I trust you may be able to prove your 
words, Austin,” said the rector; but the 
young man passed on, without more words. 

Kit’s belief gave him courage to see that 
he must bear to be doubted; his handclasp 
enabled him to face the humiliation of slow 
and careful endeavour to prove the word, 
which was in itself no proof, to admit that 
doubts, until proof came, were just. 

It was that very justice that told against 
him. Let him once convince it, and he 
could count on it with absolute certainty. 
He resolved to go and face the matter out, 
first with Jack Purcell, and then with 
Matthew Macnamara himself. It was no 
longer his place to be passive. His spirit, 
swayed by conflicting influences, swung for 
the time towards the side of courage. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


A BURNING QUESTION 


*©So you see, Mrs. Villiers, that the whole 
situation is changed. Such an engagement 
for Daffodil must never be allowed. We 
must at once put a stop to it.” 

“ Let me understand exactly,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, in her clear, quick tones. ‘You 
say that you have found out that Austin is 
in debt—has been for some time, and con- 


cealed the fact from his father and from you, 
when he asked consent to his engagement. 
Is that all?” 

“Tt is enough, I think, to destroy our 
confidence in him. He must have known 
that the fact made all the difference.” 

‘TI have always thought that there was a 
mystery about Austin. I conclude from what 
you say that his past does not bear looking 
into.” 

* As to that,” said Christopher Fairford, 
* you will not expect me to say anything. 
Unless the engagement is persisted in 
there is no need for further particulars. 
But I hardly think he will come forward 
again.” 

**T am very glad to hear it,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, abruptly. “I never liked it, and 
I'll do my best to put a stop to it. I sup- 
pose something has come to light, and if 
Daffodil will not give way to us, I shal} 
expect to be told what it is.” 

Mr. Fairford would have preferred a little 
more sense of astonishment at the possibility 
of anything being amiss with the heir of the 
Fairfords; but he had done his work and 
was anxious to see the Colonel as soon as 
possible, so he gave the required assurance, 
and went away just in time to miss Daffodil’s 
return. 

She had had plenty of time to recognise 
that it was a cold and sorrowful fact that 
she had half known, and which Austin had 
now fully confessed to her—an unromantic, 
miserable matter, which had destroyed alk 
the natural happiness of Austin’s youth. If 
she thought less than Kit had done of the 
social side of the matter, she saw more 
keenly its effects on all the poor fellow’s 
family relations, and of the effect on himself 
she had always been conscious. 

The solution of a mystery is always flat, 
and Daffodil knew that in her heart there 
had always lurked the hope of some kind of 
mistake, or, at least, of some sort of story 
that would have been less tame and common- 
place. 

Commonplace burdens are hard to bear, 
and unromantic sins have very uncomfort- 
able consequences. ‘There was something 
of the inevitable reaction after unusual effort 
on Daffodil’s spirits, as she came in and 
found her mother prepared to do battle on 
the spot. 

** Oh, Daf, my dear,” she said, ‘a dreadful 
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thing! Cousin Christopher has been here, 
and he says that he altogether withdraws his 
approval of Austin’s proposals to you. He 
has found out that he is in debt, and con- 
cealed it from us, when he made his offer, 
and besides I am perfectly sure that there is 
something very bad in the background, which 
we do not know.” 

“There is something,” said Daffodil. 
** Austin has told me all about it himself.” 

Mrs. Villiers paused in extreme surprise. 

‘“* How ?” she said. 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered Daffodil, “‘ and besides, I 
have always known something about it.” 

“You knew, and you did not tell me, 
Daffodil !” 

‘“* Why, no, mother, you have always taught 
me to keep secrets, and I knew something 
about Austin quite by an accident.” 

‘ Daffodil, it would break my heart if you 
married a man without a fair record behind 
him, and a man in debt, too!” 

*‘ As to marrying,” said Daffodil, ** I don’t 
know how that may be. Austin has told 
me how things have changed with him of 
late. But I can’t tell him I don’t love him, 
mother, because you know I do.” 

“Tf there is no engagement, it is quite 
impossible that you should be mixed up in 
his secrets. What would everyone say? and 
besides, you would be sure to burn your 
fingers.” 

“ But I want you to be able to say that 
you know what I am doing, and that you 
trust me,” said Daffodil. “I will promise 
you faithfully that I will never see Austin or 
even write to him without your knowledge. 
There is no question just now of being 
married. I am sure he will never ask me 
again, unless you do know everything. But 
I can’t promise to give up letting him know 
that I don’t despise him, and helping him if 
my thoughts will help him, because he did 
ask me when things were less complicated 
with him. It’s not a common case.” 

‘*‘ Daffodil, I don’t believe in uncommon 
cases. I hate odd and abnormal things. If 
a girl has to refuse a man, she must let him 
alone afterwards. There can’t be any other 
relation between them. ,Any other is a de- 
lusion. I don’t blame you in the very least, 
and I daresay poor Austin has excuses, but 
I’m very sorry you are mixed up with him. 
You ought to go away and find fresh interests, 
then he’d pass out of your mind.” 
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* And what would he do?” 

“TI can’t help that; that’s not my affair, 
or yours either.” 

“ Mother,” said Daffodil, “I’m quite sure 
that God means me to do what I can for 
Austin, now. I can’t do it unless I pray 
hard, and ” 

“Oh, but Daf,” said Mrs. Villiers, im- 
patiently, “girls make great mistakes about 
religious feelings. I never knew you talk 
in that way before.” 

“But what harm do you think could 
happen to me?” said Daffodil, after a 
minute. 

“ What harm? People will talk.” 

‘Not if you know all I do, which will be 
very little.” 

“ And you will make yourself more un- 
happy than you guess. Every time you try, 
as you call it, to help Austin, your feeling 
will grow, and the parting will be harder. 
And you will take some foolish step in the 
end. It’s human nature.” 

“Yes, that’s all true,” said Daffodil, with 
the slow tears filling her eyes. ‘“ But what 
would be the good of me if I went away to 
be comfortable by myself?” 

The discussion went round and round, 
and Mrs. Villiers said many true, unanswer- 
able, and universally recognised things. 
Daffodil’s spring of action she did not 
recognise at all, but the peculiar salt of 
reasonableness that was in her nature showed 
her that this full-grown, independent creature 
could not be suddenly treated as a child. If 
she would burn her fingers, she must. 

At last Daffodil said : 

‘Mother, you wouldn’t mind what hap- 
pened to yourself if you could help me in 
trouble ?” 

“Why, of course not, my darling ; what 
mother would ?” 

‘“‘ Well, then,” said the girl, crying at last, 
** it’s much more like that than anything else.” 

“Oh, nonsense, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Villiers ; but they kissed and clung to each 
other, and parted without a quarrel. Mrs. 
Villiers was beaten, but it suddenly struck 
her that there was another line to take. She 
could appeal to Austin. 

In the afternoon, Daffodil told her mother 
that she was going down to the Hole. 

“If Austin is there, I will tell you,” she 
said; and with that her mother was focred 
to be content. 
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Poor Daffodil, she felt that after all the 
deepest of her thoughts had not found 
utterance. She walked slowly through the 
thinning woods under a grey sky. She did 
not mean to tell Miss Worthington of her 
perplexity—indeed, she could not—but none 
the less she came for the chance of a helpful 
word. But as she came up to the door of 
the Hole, another troubled soul claimed her 
help with one of those half-true confidences 
which blind and perplex those who try to 
think the thoughts of others and to feel their 
feelings. 2 

Mrs. Purcell came out upon her. 

“‘Miss Daffodil,” she said, in a hasty 
whisper, “come in, come in, for I must 
talk to some one, and I know you're safe. 
A dreadful thing has happened.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Daffodil 
said. 

“It’s this way,” whispered Mrs. Purcell, 
pulling her into her little parlour, and 
speaking under her breath. ‘ There’s some 
money lost of the Colonel’s, thirty pounds, 
and unluckily, my poor Jack is the only 
person they can fix on. Mr. Austin gave 
him fifty to pay into the bank, only fifty 
for certain, and he paid it in all right. But 
there’s thirty missing that should have paid 
Jackson’s bill, and some one’s stolen it and 
sent a false receipt. And,oh, Miss Daffodil, 
it’s nearly as dreadful as if my Jack had 
taken it, I daren’t hardly say it, but it’s Mr. 
Austin himself!” 

“* How dare you say it? What do you 
mean ?” cried Daffodil, also in a whisper. 

‘IT couldn’t have believed it, Miss, but 
there’s Macnamara, my cousin, says it’s not 
the first time. Mr. Christopher has been 
inquiring, and, Miss Daffodil, I know the 
gentleman will be let get off and they’ll fix 
on my Jack, though they know, and the 
Colonel knows, who’s guilty.” 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Austin him- 
self?” said Daffodil, and she could not have 
told why she said it. 

“Ask Mr. Austin!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Purcell. 

** Yes, and see what he’ll say.” 

Daffodil could not say anything else. So 
this was what Christopher meant, this was the 
change of circumstances, and how awfully 
it fitted in! 

“He did not tell me,” she thought, and 
her brain reeled. She could ask no ques- 


tions, she could give no sympathy. ‘ Ask 
Mr. Austin,” she repeated, and again she 
did not know why she said it. Evidence? 
Where was truth if evidence was needed ? 

She turned away and knocked at Miss 
Worthington’s door. 

‘For the world’s sake, don’t tell her,” 
whispered Mrs. Purcell, and Daffodil said no. 

There was a quick “Come in,” and a 
hearty greeting, and Miss Worthington gave 
her coffee and talked gaily, evidently igno- 
rant of any special complication. Presently 
Amy became aware that something was 
amiss. 

The tall girl lent back in her chair, silent, 
with her face motionless, and her quick 
tongue almost still. 

“ Miss Worthington,” she said, at length, 
“can you help people without knowing what 
they want help in?” 

“Why, my dear,” said Amy, briskly, “I 
don’t think it makes so much difference as 
one would suppose. For definite advice is 
nearly an impossible thing, unless one is 
really in the fuss and knows both sides. 
One can only help people by helping their 
courage and their good desires.” 

“Tt’s a question of running risks,” said 
Daffodil, “ partly.” 

“ Risks to help another ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“* What is risked — what can be given — 
the proportion of things is the question very 
often,” said Miss Worthington. 

“Who can tell?” said Daffodil. 

“No one as a rule—but you would climb 
a dangerous road to keep a friend from 
falling over a precipice, not to hand him a 
cup of tea.” 

“ A cup of cold water?” said Daffodil. 

“Ah!” said her friend. “Are you 
afraid ?” she added. 

“Yes. I am doubtful. Is faith worth 
anything if it has ever had a doubt—in a 
person, I mean——” 

“You have brains,” said Amy. “If 
things are doubtful, you will know they are 
so. Whatever you do, don’t pretend the 
doubt isn’t there.” 

“T want to do something that mother 
doesn’t like,” said Daffodil. 

“T suppose you see your mother’s 
reasons ?” said Miss Worthington. 

“‘ Oh, yes, I do ; as she thinks she is right. 
Mother is very clear-sighted.” 
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“ My dear,” said Amy, “I should think 
most likely, I don’t say certainly, but I 
should think most likely, you would find 
out that your mother was right in the 
end.” 

“She is right, so far as she goes,” said 
Daffodil, “ but I have done a great many 
things in my life, though I am not twenty- 
three, that mother didn’t know of, and 
which she wouldn’t have seen the necessity 
for. But they had to be done.” 

“‘ But this time,” suggested Miss Worthing- 
ton, “you are yourself concerned, and so your 
mother’s eyes are clearer than yours.” 

‘“‘ That’s the risk,” said Daffodil. 

“You know,” said Amy, after a reflective 
pause, “in nine. cases out of ten more 
mischief comes from good intentions and 
uncommon feelings than from any sort of 
ordinary motives.” 

“ But not in the tenth.” 

‘¢No, not in the tenth.” 

‘TI think it’s the tenth,” said Daffodil. 
“Why don’t you tell me to obey my 
mother ? ” 

“Because you know that already, as you 
say, as far as it goes. What else but that 


could I tell you? My dear, you can’t be 
told.” 

Daffodil lay back in the big chair, silent. 
She saw that her puzzle was recognised. 

“ Does one ever know whether one is 
heroic or silly?” she said. 

** Silly people don’t,” said Miss Worthing- 
ton. 

Another silence and Daffodil seemed to 
hear within the echo of her own words to 
Mrs. Purcell, “ Ask Austin.” 

Yes! That much she owed him. That 
simple justice she must do. Her mother 
herself would say so. 

But the real question was not only, “Is 
this new charge true?”—but, “ Are you 
made of good enough stuff—to know what 
the faith I offer you means, apart from 
selfish passion? If my soul understands, is. 
yours there to be understood ? ” 

That is the question that confronts all 
true lovers, and on its answer depended the 
right thing for Daffodil. 

She stood up, tall and pale, her yellow hair 
bright in the fire-light. 

‘© You have told me,” she said, and went 
away. ' 


Oe 


ANSWERED 
I asked for living streams: and lo! I found 


On every side 


The water-floods were compassing me round, 


And no sure ground 


Was left to me amid that surging tide. 


I prayed for pastures green: to-day I see 


In plenteousness 


Herbs, balmy grasses reaching to the knee ; 


And yet—ah me !— 


No friend my lonely feast to share, to bless. 


I begged for light: but when it pierced the dark 


Dull cloud within, 


My dazealed eyes no friendly shore could mark, 


Nor sheltering ark ; 


And stars were quenched that once I trusted in. 


But, since the boon so far exceeds the prayer, 


Shall I abuse 


The Hand that measured out what I must bear? 


Rather, I dare 


To cast myself upon that gift profuse. 


J. P. BourRNE 











By tHE Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 


sents the tower of a church, in 

which the ringers are reposing after 
their labours at the ropes, and—judging from 
the numbers of empty bottles strewn about— 
at regaling themselves. The ringers are not 
so much exhausted as intoxicated. 

Unhappily there has always been a ten- 
dency to make the belfry supplement the 
tavern, and to form of bell-ringing an excuse 
for tippling. 

This is one of the difficulties parsons 
have had to encounter and overcome, 
and with some pluck they have had to 
oppose much prejudice in reforming this 
abuse. 

The French picture I refer to represents 
a very different kind of ringing from that 
we have in England. On the Continent 
there is absolutely no art in bell-ringing— 
it is what any fool can do; the bells are 
clashed together, there is no sequence of 
notes, no changes in succession, there is 
noise, not melody. I remember many years 
ago passing through the queer little village 
with a queerer name, Corpsnuds, in the 
French Landes, on Midsummer-day. From 
the quaint church-tower sounded the most 
extraordinary clatter of bells, without se- 


HERE is a French picture I saw 
one season in the Salon that repre- 


quence and without harmony. Moreover, 
from the top of the tower fluttered an 
equally extraordinary flag. On more atten- 
tive examination of the latter, when the 
wind was sufficiently strong to unfurl and 
expand it, it became obvious that this flag 
was nothing more nor less than a pair of 
dingy black trousers split at the seam, and 
reseated with a dingy navy-blue patch. 

Having made the observation, I entered 
the belfry, to ascertain what produced the 
clatter among the bells. 

There I discovered the sexton, in his 
blouse, very hot, very red, profusely per- 
spiring, racing about the interior swinging 
the end of a single bell-rope. 

On seeing me he halted, and wiped his 
brow on his sleeve. I asked him how it 
was that he alone was able to ring a peal of 
bells. 

“Mais!” he answered, ‘ C’est bien pos- 
sible. I have tied a broomstick in a knot 
of the rope, among the bells, and as I 
whisk the rope about, the stick rattles this 
bell, that bell, all of them. Voila tout!” 

“And the banner waving augustly above 
the tower?” I further inquired. 

“ Bien simple,’ was his answer. “ An 
old pair of my patched panteloons. My 
wife slit them ; we have no parish flag, so I 
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said—allons! mes pantalons. ‘There they 
are: aloft! One must do what one can in 
honour of the bon Saint Jean.” 

It is in England alone that bell-ringing 
is an art, and oh! how lovely an art it is— 
to those far away who hear the swell and 
fall of the bells, the music always having a 
certain sadness in it. But it has its sordid 
side, as has all art, and the sordid side is the 
interior of the belfry; or, let us say, was, 
before reform pushed its way there. 

There was some excuse for the ringers to 
conduct themselves in a free and easy 
manner in the belfry when it was shut off 
from the body of the church by a screen 
of boards against which the west gallery was 
erected. Then the belfry was so much 
apart from the church that it ceased to be 
regarded as pertaining to it, or being in- 
cluded within its sacred atmosphere. Ac- 
cordingly the ringers conducted themselves 
as they saw fit in the belfry. They intro- 
duced pipes, also a barrel of beer. They 
sketched each other on the boards, never 
in complimentary style. They wrote scur- 
rilous verses on the screen, and sometimes 
conducted there all kinds of buffoon games, 
and played practical jokes on each other. 

I recollect well how that one of these 
practical jokes nearly ended seriously to two 
parties—the man on whom it was played, and 
the player. 

One of the ringers, a ne’er-do-well, whilst 
engaged in ringing, suddenly flung the loop 
of his rope round the neck of “ Samuel,” 
a curly-headed sheep-faced youth who was 
the butt of the parish. In a moment, up 
went Samuel to the floor of the chamber 
above, banged his skull against it, and came 
down on the floor below with a crash. 
Any one with a skull less thick would have 
had it smashed in by the stroke against the 
planks above. Any one with a less bull-like 
neck would have been strangled. Any one 
less pudding-like in general construction 
would have had his limbs broken by the fall. 

Samuel, however, came down very much 
hurt, and insensible, that is to say with less 
sense than usual, which is not saying much. 
He was put to bed, and leeches applied, 
and powder and pills administered, and he 
survived and was none the worse. 

The perpetrator of the joke got into 
trouble over it, and I believe—but will not 
be quite sure—that it was on this account 
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the ne’er-do-well was sentenced by the 
magistrates to sit in the stocks. I say that 
I will not be quite sure, as the same fellow 
got into other scrapes at the same time. 

The sitting in the stocks took place in 
the churchyard, and all the parish turned 
out to see it. The fellow was fed with 
bread and cream, with apples, with junket, 
and copiously supplied with cider—so that 
altogether the second scandal was worse than 
the first. My father was so incensed at the 
proceeding, that when it was at an end, he 
had the stocks sawn up and burnt in the 
hall-fire. This, I believe, was the very last 
occasion in which the stocks were used as 
a punishment in England. 

Now, where the stocks remain, they are 
usually kept in the belfry, but solely as an 
object of curiosity. 

To returnto the ringers. Not only did they 
consider that they might do as they liked in 
the belfry, but that they might have access to 
it when they liked, and ring on whatever 
occasion they pleased. 

Another abuse crept in. The ringers 
considered that they had done quite suffi- 
cient when they had rung a peal before 
Divine Service. Their ringing ended, they 
would withdraw to the road or loiter about 
the churchyard, talking and smoking, whilst 
worship proceeded within the church. 

In a certain place that I know the ringers 
had been allowed their own way under an 
indifferent rector, and the worst possible 
condition of affairs had resulted. Then 
came a new rector with the reforming spirit 
in him, and he resolved to put matters to 
right. Hitherto the belfry key had been 
retained by the sexton, a prime offender. 
The parson demanded it. The sexton 
refused to surrender it. Then the rector 
went with a blacksmith to the tower door, 
broke it open, and affixed a new lock to it 
with a key that he retained for himself. 

Great was the indignation among the 
ringers, and an anonymous letter was received 
by the rector: 

“This be to giv Nottis. If you pass’n 
doant mind wot your about and let we ring 
the bells as plazes we, then us wull knock your 
little ’ed off.” 

The rector was not to be intimidated. 
That night he went to the belfry and locked 
himself in. 

At the usual time for the practice to begin 
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the ringers arrived, and he heard them dis- 
cuss him and his doings in the churchyard. 
That he did not mind. 

“I say,” remarked the sexton, “ain’t he 
the minister? Wot do that mean but that 
he’s sent by the bishop to minister to us and 
do jist as us likes ?” 

‘“‘ Shure, b’aint no meanin’ in words if that 
ain’t it,” responded another. 

“Us won’t be pass’n-ridden,” said a third. 

“Us'll break open the door,” said a 
fourth. 

“ And if he interferes, us’ll scatt his little 
head open,” said a fifth, “as us wrote he— 
you knaws.” 

Then came a bang against the tower door. 

Now there happened to be a little window 
close to the door, just large enough for a 
man to put his head, but not his shoulders, 
through. 

“I put on the lock, and I’ll have it off,” 
said the blacksmith. “I’ve brought a bar o’ 
iron on purpose.” 

Thea the rector put his head through the 


window, and said, “ Will you? MHere’s my 
little head, scatt that first.” 

The men drew back disconcerted. 

He had gained the day, and established 
his authority over the ringers, and control of 
the belfry door. 

And now, in the same place, there is as 
well conducted a set of ringers as may be 
found anywhere, and some of the old lot are 
still there. 

The first step in the reform of the belfry 
was that of obtaining mastery over the key. 

A second step was taken when the west 
gallery was demolished and the tower-arch 
thrown open, so that the bell-ringers were 
visibly in the church, and so came to feel 
that they were in a sacred building in which 
there must be no profanity. 

In several instances much good has been 
done by the rector or the curate becoming 
himself a ringer, or, if not that, taking a 
lively interest in the ringing, and being pre- 
sent in the belfry, or visiting it, on practising 
nights. 





THE STOCKS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
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age of the deceased. At Dewsbury 
and at Horbury, near Wakefield, on 
Christmas Eve, at midnight, the 
devil’s knell is rung. When I was 
4, curate at the latter place, at first I 
-, knew nothing of this singular knell. 
On my first Christmas Eve I had 
retired to bed, when at mid- 
night I heard the bell toll. 
Now, my window looked out 
into the churchyard, and was, 
_ in fact, right opposite the tower 
\ door. Iwas greatlyshocked and 
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Some curious 
customs remain | 
connected with | @& 
bell-ringing. In 
Yorkshire it is “~ 
customary when 
there occurs a death in the parish ‘ 
to toll the bell. Three strokes | | 
thrice repeated signify an adult 
male; three strokes twice repeated 
signify an adult female ; two, two, 
three, a male infant; two, two, I 4 : 
two, a female child. | 2 4. ee ’ } 
These strokes are then ; 
followed by as many as 
there were years in the 
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distressed, for I had not heard that any one 
was ill in the parish, and I feared that the 
deceased must have passed away without the 
ministrations of religion. 

I threw up my window and leaned out, 
awaiting the sexton. 

I counted the strokes — three, three, 
three: then I counted the ensuing strokes 
up to one hundred. 

Still more astonished, I waited impatiently 
the appearance of the sexton. 

When he issued from the tower, I called 
to him: 

* Joe, who is dead?” 

The man sniggered and answered: “'T’owd 
un, they say.” 

“ But who és dead ?” 

** T’owd chap.” 

“What old man? He must be very old 
indeed.” 

“ Ay! he be owd; but for sure he’ll give 
trouble yet.” 

It was not till next day that my vicar ex- 
plained the matter to me. 

At Dewsbury the devil’s knell is thus 
accounted for. A certain bell there, called 
Black Tom of Sothill, is said to have been 
an expiatory gift for a murder, and the 
tolling is in commemoration of the execution 
of the murderer. One Thomas Nash, in 
1813, bequeathed £50 a year to the ringers 
of the Abbey Church, Bath, “on condition 
of their ringing on the whole peal of bells, 
with clappers muffled, various solemn and 
doleful changes on the 14th of May in every 
year, being the anniversary of my wedding- 
day ; and also the anniversary of my decease, 
to ring a grand bob-major and merry peals 
unmuffled, in joyful commemoration of my 
happy release from domestic tyranny and 
wretchedness.” 

A ,singular and beautiful custom still 
subsists in the village of. Horningsham, 
Wilts, where, at the burial of a young 
maiden, “wedding peals” are rung on 
muffled bells. 

At: the induction of a new vicar or rector 
it is customary for him to lock himself into 
the church, and then proceed to the belfry 
and “ring himself in.” It is, I believe, 
universal in England for the parishioners to 
count the number of strokes he gives, as 
these are said to indicate the number of years 
during which he will hold the cure. 

There still remain in some places cértain 


forcible evidences that the ringers regaled 
themselves in the belfries, and these have 
taken the shape of ale-jugs. At Hadleigh, 
in Suffolk, is such a pitcher of brown glazed 
earthenware, that holds sixteen quarts, and 
bears this inscription : 

‘‘We, Thomas Windle, Isaac Bunn, John Mann, 
Adam Sage, George Bond, Thomas Goldsborough, 
Robert Smith, Harry West,”’ 
and below the names are these lines : 

‘* If you love me doe not lend me, 
Use me often and keep me cleanly, 
Fill me full, or not at all, 
If it be strong, and not with small.” 

At Hinderclay, a ringer’s pitcher is still 
preserved in the church tower, with the in- 
scription on it: 

‘* From London I was sent 
As plainly doth appear : 
It was with this intent, 
To be filled with strong beer. 
Pray remember the pitchers when empty.” 

In a closet of the steeple of St. Peter’s, 
Mancroft, Norwich, is another, that holds 
thirty-five pints. At Clare is a similar jug 
that holds over seventeen quarts, and one at 
Beccles that will contain six gallons less one 
pint. 

As already said, the church bells, which 
the ringers regarded as their own, or as 
parish property, they chose to ring on the 
most unsuitable occasions, as when a “ long 
main” at cock-fighting had been won. 
Church bells were occasionally rung for 
successful race-horses. In the accounts of 
St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, is this entry: 

‘17646. Ringing the race-day, that the Earl of Pem- 
broke his horse winne the cuppe vehi,” 





At Derby, when the London coach drove 
through the town in olden times it was 
usual to announce its arrival by ringing the 
church bells, that all such as had fish 
coming might hasten to the coach and 
secure the fish whilst fairly fresh. It used 
to be said that St. Peter’s six bells, which 
first sounded the approach of the London 
coach, called “ Here’s fresh fish come to 
town. Here’s fresh fish come to town.” 
Next came All Saints’, further up the 
street, with its peal of ten, “ Here’s fine 
fresh fish just come into the town. Here’s 
fine fresh fish just come into the town.” 
Close by All Saints’ stood St. Michael’s, 
with but three bells, and one of them 
cracked, and the strain of this peal was, 
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‘« There came a bang against the tower door ” 


‘‘They’re strik’n; they’re strik’n!” But 
St. Alkmund replied with his six, a little 
further on in the street, “Put more salt 
on ’em, then. Put more salt on ’em, 
then.” 

A good many superstitions are connected 
with bells. At Rocamadour, in the Depart- 
ment of Lot, in France, is a most extra- 
ordinary cluster of churches, seven in 
number, hanging to the face of a sheer 
limestone crag several hundred feet high. 
In one of these is a marvellous bell of 
hammered bronze, that is suspended, not 
in any tower, but in the midst of the 
church itself. This bell is said to sound 
of itself whenever some great disaster is 
about to happen. The bell, however, en- 
tirely forgot to prognosticate the Revolu- 
tion and the desecration and wrecking of 
the sanctuary in which it is suspended. 

That the bell did sound ominously with 
no one pulling the bell-rope, is not sur- 
prising, for it hung rather low in the 
church, immediately opposite the large west 
door, and as the western gales from the 
Atlantic sweep up the gorge in which the 
little place of Rocamadour stands, with the 
fury of a mill-stream out of a sluice, it 
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would blow through the open door with 
sufficient force to ring the bell. Indeed, 
the sacristan told me that he had seen the 
bell swing in the wind when the door was 
open, but that since it had been suspended 
higher out of the draught, it had ceased to 
ring “ miraculously.” 

This last summer I was told by a gentle- 
man, who had been spending the evening 
with a friend in an old North Devon manor- 
house, that on leaving the house at night, he 
heard a muffled peal ringing in the church- 
tower hard by. 

What he really heard, I doubt not, was— 
what I have heard once and again—an owl 
or bat in the belfry, fluttering among the bells, 
and touching them with its wings. 

The earliest bells we have are the Celtic 
bells of hammered bronze, in shape like 
sheep bells, and riveted on one side. 
When these bells were first introduced 
they caused great astonishment, and many 
stories grew up about them. Thus, in the 
church of Kelly, in Devon, is an old 
stained-glass window that represents St. 
Oudoc, Bishop of Llandaff, with a golden 
yellow bell at his side. The story is told 
of him that he was one day thirsty, and 
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passing some women who were washing 
clothes, he asked of them a draught of 
water. They answered laughingly that they 
had no vessel from which he could drink. 
Then he took a pat of butter, and moulded 
it into the shape of a cup or bell, and filled 
it with water, and drank out of it. And 
this golden bell remained in the church of 
Llandaff till it was melted up by the com- 
missioners of Henry VIII. 

A still more wonderful story was related 
of St. Keneth, of Gower, who, as a babe, 
was exposed in an osier coracle to the 
waves. The seagulls fluttered over him, 
and bore him to a ledge of rock, where 
they made a bed for him of the feathers 
from their breasts. Then they brought him 
a brazen bell to serve as baby’s bottle, and 
every day the bell was filled with milk bya 
forest doe. 

I became possessed of what I believe to 
be a small Celtic bell in rather a curious 
way. In the south of France, in the lime- 
stone plateaux of Lot, the river Célé has 
cleft its way through a ravine with pre- 
cipices on both sides. Half-way up one side 
is a cave only accessible by means of lad- 
ders from below. In this cave, the stalag- 
mite floor of which is made up of the 
deposits of bones, weapons, and tools of 
prehistoric man, a slab of slate, glued to 
the wall by stalagmite, attracted attention. 
It was impossible for slate to have got 
there without the 
intervention of man. 
A pick was applied, 
the slate came away, 
and revealed a little 
recess that con- 
tained a tiny, rude, 
earthenware pitcher, 
a leaden spindle 
whorl, and a little 
bell. Were these 
the remains of some 
early Gaulish her- 
mit ? 

But to return to 
the belfry and bell- 
ringers. 

A number of old 
songs remain in the 
country in reference 
to the ringing in the 
church towers. 





RINGERS’ PITCHER 


These usually give the names of the ringers, 
and their dates can accordingly be °deter- 
mined. 

The other day I took down the following 
song : 


‘* There were six ringers in Torring did dwell, 

And what their names were I quickly will tell, 
I, 2, 3) 4,5, 6; 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I. 

The first is called Turner, the second called Sweet, 

And these ring the church bells whenever they meet. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e. 

The third is a Vulcan, a blacksmith by trade, 

The fourth is a shoemaker, a brisk little blade. 
Z, 2, 3), 4 §, &e. 

The fifth is a doctor, a man of renown, 

And he’ll ring the fifth with the best in the town. 
I, 2, 3 4 5, &c. 


And as for the tenor, I have not forgot, 


If I’m not mistaken, his name is John Trott. 
Z, 2 3 4, 5 &e. 


The music is more charming than the 
words, in which is no merit; but they 
demand a skilful singer, for the changes 
have to be observed in the bells, as in the 
numbers, in each verse, a change of note is 
made. 

I wrote at once to the rector of Black 
Torrington, and this was his reply : 

“ Yesterday I had my yearly dinner to 
the old people in the parish, when we had 
a long talk relative to the song you sent me. 
About fifty years ago there was a ringer 
alive called John 
Trott. John Wast, 
the blacksmith, was 
also a ringer. The 
doctor, in 1827, was 
called Topley. I 
can find no record 
of the names Tur- 
ner or Sweet in the 
register.” 

I was more suc- 
cessful with another 
ringers’ song, of the 
parish of Egloshayle 
in Cornwall. There 
the tombstones were 
found of nearly all 
the ancient ringers. 
They had died at 
the beginning of this 
century. 

It is with bells as 
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with all the faculties of man. They are all 


“very good” when used harmoniously ; but 
the “sweet bells” can be “ jangled out 
of tune” not only by the failure of men- 
tal power—as in the case of Hamlet—but 
by lack of balance and order in the moral 
the 


sense. There was much truth in 
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saying of the old Fathers of the Church, 
that at the Fall of Man, the powers of man, 
spiritual, moral, physical, were thrown, not 
into ruin, but into discord, and that the work 
of Christ is the harmonising and bringing into 
proper relative order that which has been 
jarred by sin. 





Norwich Palace. 


By THE LATE REv. PRECENTOR VENABLES, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER ANSTED 


FIRST PAPER 


HEN, in the closing years of 

Rufus’s evil reign, Herbert de 

Losinga gave the long-wander- 

ing East Anglian See a settled 
home at Norwich, it was the bishop’s ear- 
liest care to provide his new foundation 
with buildings worthy of its dignity, and 
adequate to the varied work of which it was 
to be the centre. The site chosen was the 
Cowholm, a “holm,” or plot of hard ground 
on the east side of the city, rising out of the 
marsh formed by the sluggish waters of the 
Wensum, on which the tenants of the Manor 
of Thorpe had been wont to pasture their 
cattle. Here, some time in 1096, Herbert 
laid the foundations of a stately cathedral, 
more than 400 feet in length (exclusive of 
the Lady Chapel), which remains, with the 
exception of Peterborough, the least altered 
of any Norman minster and one of the most 
dignified examples of that style in its stern 
majesty. The  bishop’s next care was to 
provide a home for the monastic body, who 
were to maintain the daily worship in the new 
church, and minister at its altars. This, 
according to the wise rule which regarded 


unimpeded sunlight as essential to the 
health and cheerfulness of its inmates, was 
placed on the south side of the cathedral, 
abutting against the walls of the huge nave. 
And then, after the example of King Solomon 
who first built the House of the Lord and 
that of its ministers, and then built his own 
house, Bishop Herbert set about providing 
a home for himself and his successors in 
the See—in the technical sense a “ palace.” 
The south side of the cathedral being 
already occupied by the monastic establish- 
ment, the bishop built his house on the 
north side. The motive assigned was a 
worthy one—to secure the privacy of the 
inmates of the monastery ; in the words of 
his early biographer, “ that their minds should 
not be distracted from the contemplation of 
heavenly things by the goings to and from 
of men.” But, however wholesome this 
precaution, it has entailed on all future 
Bishops of Norwich the discomfort of a 
sunless home. Placed immediately under 
the north wall of the cathedral, and indeed 
until quite recent times actually touching it, 
its vast bulk deprives the palace for full 
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half the year of the southern sun, and 
renders it cold and cheerless. But, whether 
in sun or shade, the bishop’s house is where 
all bishops’ houses ought to be, close to his 
cathedral church, in the episcupal city, the 
very heart of the diocese, accessible to all 
who need his fatherly counsel and help. 
The evident suitability of the position led 
Bishop Stanley indignantly to reject the 
proposal to exchange the palace for some 
more attractive country-house in the vicinity 
of the city. ‘A bishop,” he said, “should 
always be at his post in the chief city of his 
diocese.” A like proposition has been re- 
cently met in the same manner by the 
present bishop. 

The palace as built by Bishop de Losinga 
was in plan like a capital L. The lower 
stroke would represent the chief body of the 
building running northwards from the north 
aisle of the cathedral. It consisted of a 
long, low under-croft roofed with a barrel- 
vault, with the habitable rooms above. The 
northernmost of these, which is now the 
drawing-room, appears to have been the hall, 
standing on a lofty vaulted basement, with 
walls of enormous thickness, altered and 
adapted to its present purpose as the kitchen 
in the 14th century. But this upper floor 
has been so much altered at various periods 
that scarcely any trace of De Losinga’s 
building is to be seen. The outline of a 
Norman window on the east face, however, 
shows that the walls are mainly of his time. 
The north-west corner of the palace is 
entirely modern, and of the long wing 
stretching eastward, which contains the dining- 
room, only the vaulted substructure, now 
the servants’ hall, is ancient. The vaulting 
and the piers that support it, like those of 
the kitchen, are of the 14th century, but a 
half-buried Norman doorway, now converted 
into a window on the south side, claims De 
Losinga or one of his immediate successors 
as its first builder. A private chapel was 
essential to the completeness of any medizeval 
mansion, even that of a layman, still more 
of a bishop. As the foundations showed, 
when excavated in 1859, De Losinga’s 


chapel was a detached building, 132 ft. long 
by only 28 ft. wide, ending in a semicircular 
apse, and standing to the east of the palace. 
Early in the 14th century the chapel was 
pulled down and rebuilt on the old founda- 
tions by Bishop Salmon (1299-1325). In 
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his days the apsidal termination had gone 
completely out of fashion, and in the new 
chapel there was a return to the square end, 
which had in England preceded the Norman 
apse. Bishop Salmon, though more con- 
spicuous for the part he played in civil 
matters, as ambassador and chancellor, than 
as an ecclesiastic, and, as it would seem, 
seldom making Norwich his residence for 
more than a few days at a time, was a great 
benefactor to his palace. Besides the chapel 
he added to it a magnificent hall, with 
kitchen and buttery attached, and generally 
remodelled the building. This hall, measur- 
ing 120 ft. by 60 ft., and, like the Episcopal 
Halls at Lincoln and Wells, and the King’s 
Hall at Winchester, divided into three aisles by 
rows of clustered pillars, was totally destroyed 
in the Great Rebellion, the two-storied porch 
alone remaining. From this relic, an ex- 
quisite example of the Decorated style at 
its very best, we may judge of the beauty of 
the vanished hall, while we have a measure 
of its dimensions in the fact that the present 
chapel, though of considerable size, only 
occupies the breadth of its southern end. 
The windows of the chapel transferred by 
Bishop Reynolds (1661-1676) from Salmon’s 
ruined chapel to his new building are beauti- 
ful specimens of flowing tracery in its early 
purity, and help us to realise the greatness of 
our loss in both buildings. 

But Salmon’s magnificent additions to the 
palace entailed a very onerous burden on 
his successors. From his time onward, the 
house almost always proved too large for the 
bishops. They commonly resided at their 
more modest manor-houses, and allowed the 
palace to fall into decay. A century later, 
Bishop Tottington (1407-1413), when, after 
long delay, he had at last obtained consecra- 
tion, at once set about the substantial repair 
of the palace. In his brief episcopate of six 
years, he succeeded in redressing the neglect 
of his predecessors. His successor, Richard 
Courtenay, during a still shorter term of 
office, never set foot in his diocese, com- 
mitting the administration to his suffragan, 
the titular Archbishop of Smyrna, who re- 
sided in the newly restored palace. A 
cloister, or covered way, paved with variegated 
tiles “ad oculorum voluptatem,” connecting 
the palace with the cathedral, was erected 
by Courtenay’s successor, John Wakering 
(1416-1425). Of this cloister, as of the 
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new chapter-house built by Wakering, no 
trace remains, 

Of the great architectural activity of the 
prelate that followed, William Alnwick 
(1426-1436), we have an existing memorial 
in the noble gatehouse which still gives 
entrance to the episcopal precincts. Ten 
years after Alnwick had been translated 
to Lincoln, where he re-edified the epis- 
copal palace (the uneventful episcopate of 
Bishop Brown intervening), Bishop Lyhart 
(1446-1472), a Cornishman, was chosen to 
the See. Though his munificence as a 
builder was unbounded, the magnificent 
vaulted roof of the cathedral nave being his 
work, the only thing in the palace we can 
ascribe to him with any degree of certainty, 
are the great wooden doors of Alnwick’s 
gatehouse, which bear his rebus carved on 
their outer face. These doors may have 
been set up in honour of the visit of Henry 
VI., who came to Norwich on Saturday, 
August 29, 1449, from the house of the Earl 
of Suffolk at Costessey, and spent Sunday at 
the palace. The present drawing-room, an 
apartment of magnificent proportions, which 
still shows some traces of Perpendicular 
architecture, may have been erected in pre- 
paration for the royal visit. 


A century later, the palace was so seldom 
occupied by the bishop that the fierce 
persecutor and evil-liver Bishop Nix (1501- 
1536), in 1535 granted an 89-years’ lease of 
Salmon’s magnificent hall, with the kitchen 
and other offices, to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion for keeping the great Guild feast of St. 
George, extending over a fortnight, “unless 
the palace were inhabited by the king, the 
queen, or ¢he bishop.” Nix was succeeded 
by a still worse man, if possible, William 
Rugg, called also from his birthplace Repps 
(1536-1549). ‘A base and truculent time- 
server, prepared to lend himself to any 
measure, however infamous, which the king 
and his creatures might order to be carried 
out.”* Rugg received a much impoverished 
See. Before his appointment, the bishopric 
was stripped bare of the whole of its endow- 
ments at the hands of the royal spoiler, who 
re-endowed it with the estates and revenues 
of the mitred abbey of St. Bennet at Hulme, 
of which Rugg was abbot, and the priory of 
Hickling. The larger monasteries had not 
at that time passed under the king’s con- 
fiscating hand. And so, singularly enough, 
it comes to pass that the abbey of Hulme is 
the only monastic house in England which 

* Jessopp, ‘‘ Diocesan History of Norwich,” p. 168. 

















has never been dissolved, the Bishop of 
Norwich being entitled, it is said, to take his 
seat in the House of Lords as Abbot of St. 
Bennets. Rugg followed his master’s example 
in the work of spoliation. Whatever was 
saleable he sold, and tried even to alienate 
the very palace. Failing in this, he trans- 
ferred to it the carved-oak panelling of the 
abbot’s chamber at the deserted Hulme, the 
quaint devices of which we shall have to speak 
hereafter. 

Under Parkhurst, the first of the Eliza- 
bethan bishops (1560-1575), the scene 
changed. He made the palace his usual 
residence, and spent largely on its repairs, 
keeping house in lavish style, “a genial, 
scholarly, pliant, hospitable gentleman,” 
writes Dr. Jessopp, “but little more.” Park- 
hurst, in 1578, enjoyed the burdensome 
honour of receiving Queen Elizabeth as his 
guest for nearly a week. Contemporaneous 
authors furnish a prolix account of the 
elaborate pageants, embracing the chief 
tenants of Olympus, which were prepared 
for the queen’s entertainment. From one 
of the windows of the Great Chamber, the 
present drawing-room, her Majesty heard a 
poetical address from Mercury in the Green- 
yard below, laden with the most fulsome 
flattery. Elizabeth highly enjoyed her visit, 
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and left with regret. ‘The doleful time 
for her departure having come,” the Queen 
mounted her horse and, “ shaking her riding- 
rod, did say, ‘ Farewell, Norwich,’ the water 
standing in her eyes.” 

Passing over a long interval in which one 
bishop followed another with a rapidity 
disastrous to the well-being of the diocese, 
very few making Norwich their home, we 
come to the great national upheaval of the 
Civil War, ending in the overthrow of the 
Crown and Church. At the fiercest moment 
of the storm, November 15, 1641, Joseph 
Hall,* a name never to be mentioned with- 
out reverence and affection, was translated 
from Exeter to Norwich. Lambeth had 
been just before attacked by a furious mob, 
Archbishop Laud had been committed to 
the Tower, and Earl Strafford had been 
beheaded. Before he had ever seen his 
new See, Hall, with his brother bishops 
(January 30, 1642), was sent to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason, “in all the 
extremity of frost, at eight o’clock in the 
dark evening.” Released after Whitsuntide, 
he came down to Norwich and took up his 
residence in the palace with his wife and 


* The well-known author of ‘‘ Contemplations on the 
Old and New Testament,” and many other religious 
works, 
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children, “ the times every day growing more 
impatient of a bishop.” The following 
March, came out the “Ordinance of Sequestra- 
tion,” the results of which to himself, Bishop 
Hall has graphically described in his “ Hard 
Measure.” The palace was invaded, and 
the whole of its contents seized in the name 
of the Parliament and put up for sale, “ not 
so much as a dozen of trenchers, or my 
children’s pictures,” he writes, “being left 
out of their curious inventory.” Even the 
“very wearing clothes” of the family barely 
escaped “ their diligent severity.” At another 
time the palace was rudely ransacked by 
armed troopers searching for arms ; the gates 
were besieged by a rabble, who, finding them 
locked and too strong to be forced, climbed 
over the walls to hunt for delinquents. The 
chapel was visited by the inquisitors for 
‘superstitious pictures and relics of idolatry.” 
The painted windows, “full of images” and 
“pictures of ancient and worthy bishops,” 
they found very offensive and ordered them 
to be demolished. They were only spared— 
to be destroyed later on—on the bishop’s pro- 
mising to have ‘‘the heads taken off,” since 
he knew “the bodies could not offend.” 

Hall’s vivid account of the “furious 
sacrilege used in reforming the cathe- 
dral,” when, as a fitting conclusion to 
the work of devastation, the church was 
“filled with musketeers, drinking and 
tobacconing as freely as if it had turned 
alehouse,” has been often quoted and 
need not be repeated here. Hall was for 
a time allowed to remain in the palace, 
“though with but a poor retinue and 
means.” But “the house was held too 
good for him,” and with only three weeks’ 
warning, he and his family were ejected, 
and “might have lain in the street ” had 
not a kind neighbour in the close opened 
his doors to them. Bishop Hall’s nar- 
rative ends with these touching words : 
“This hath been my measure ; where- 
fore, I know not. Lord, Thou knowest 
who alone canst remedy and end, and 
forgive or avenge this horrible oppres- 
sion.” He never left his diocese, finding 
refuge in a house in a suburb of Norwich, 
“dispensing to the last his gentle charities, 
and showing a brave heart and a Christian 
temper which all the malice of his enemies 
could not ruffle.”* 


* Jesopp, ‘‘ Diocesan History of Norwich,” p. 2or. 
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During the Great Rebellion, Norwich 
Palace shared the fate of most bishops 
houses. The lead was stripped off the roof , 
the casements were torn from their hinges ; 
all that could be was turned into money, and 
the shattered walls were patched up into 
separate tenements for poor families. The 
Great Hall became a meeting-house for 
“Fifth Monarchy” men and other violent 
sectaries, one of whom, “a comber” by trade, 
named Wayneford, was charged in the 
Mayor’s Court, in 1650, with having “ openly 
made prayers that the Lord would be pleased 
to throw down all earthly power and authority 
and consume them utterly, and set up the 
kingdom of His Son.” Whether any punish- 
ment was meted out to this fanatic we are not 
informed. 

When Monarchy was restored, and the 
Church with it, good Bishop Hall had found 
peace in the grave; and a new bishop 
had to be provided for the vacant See. 
Conciliation was then the order of the day. 
Bishoprics were offered to leading Presby- 
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terians. Baxter declined the office, but 
persuaded his friend Reynolds, whose objec- 
tions to episcopacy were not so deeply rooted, 
to accept consecration. He was accordingly 
sent to Norwich, where his mild and benefi- 
cent rule lasted for fifteen years, 1661-1676. 
He made the palace his home, repairing its 
ruins and once more rendering it habitable. 

The chapel had been little used by recent 
prelates. Indeed, Bishops Overall and 
Harsnet had granted it to the Walloons for 
their services, and, having been completely 


ruined by the Puritan rabble, it was now 
past repair. So Reynolds pulled it. down, 
and with its materials erected the present 
chapel, in a vault at the east end of which 
he was buried. His monument occupies 
the wall by the side of the altar, and facing 
it is that of his learned successor, Anthony 
Sparrow (1676-1685). We must not dismiss 
Bishop Reynolds without mentioning that 
we are indebted to him for the “General 
Thanksgiving” in the Book of Common 
Prayer—a priceless legacy to the Church. 





UNDER THE SHADOWS OF THE CHURCH 
By Mrs. FRANK W. W. TOPHAM 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE A.ipI,” ‘‘A FATEFUL NuMBER,” ‘‘A NIGHT IN PARIS,” ETC. ETC, 


FIRST PART 


>< YING to the south of Sestri 
Levanti, built almost on the 
edge of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is Porto S. Pietro, so 
little known to the tourist 
world that, even in these 
days, few strangers pass through it. Occasion- 
ally a wandering artist seeks it out; but 
beautiful as it is, with the natural charms 
of its surroundings, it cannot excel Sestri 
Levanti; and although it boasts a good-sized 
inn, it is far behind its neighbour in the 
comforts of civilisation, and those who do 
visit it rarely sojourn there for any time, 
but pass on or return to Sestri; yet, to 
me, there is a calm and peace about the 
old town to be found nowhere else in Italy, 
and it seems impossible to believe that 
grief and despair can ever enter within its 
walls. 

Standing a little beyond the town is the 
church, and within its shadows is the home 
of the parish priest. It is many, many years 
ago since Padre Andrea first took possession 
of that little house; a grave, silent man, of 
great learning and devoted to study, but one 
who never turned a deaf ear to the most 
trivial cry of his lowly flock, who never ceased 
to love and worship him, regarding him in 
their simple hearts as one of the saints in 
heaven. He had not entered the Church till 
late in life, seeking its shelter only (so report 
said) when the brightness of his future had 





been overshadowed by death and loss. For 
many years he lived alone, far away from the 
world and its ways, surrounded by his books 
and his flowers, waited on by an old peasant 
woman, called Simplicia, one of the wisest, 
shrewdest of mortals, who was feared and de- 
tested as much as the Padre was adored ; 
for had it not been for Simplicia, the old 
priest would have parted with his very coat, if 
he had been entreated to do so. 

There are still many living in Porto S. 
Pietro who tell of a fearful storm which 
broke over that coast, and how, although the 
fishing-boats were safely in the harbour, they 
spent the night in weeping and praying ; for 
ever and again there came over the darkness 
of the sea beyond the sound of guns, telling 
the cruel tidings that there was a vessel 
in distress to those who were utterly power- 
less to help. The storm grew fiercer and 
the sound of guns ceased; and when the 
morning dawned, there came floating on the 
then tranquil sea spars and planks which 
told too plainly the fate that had befallen to 
the hapless vessel. 

Later on in the day as the Padre walked 
along the shore, he was hailed by an excited 
group of men and women surrounding a 
fishing boat. He speedily made his way 
to the little crowd, and approaching the 
boat, saw lying in the stern the figure of a 
little child. With difficulty the Padre silenced 
the many voices shrieking in his ears, al) 
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impatient to make him understand how the 
child had. been found. He insisted on 
Giuseppe Ronti, the owner of the boat, 
speaking alone, and then he learnt how 
Giuseppe had, with others, put out to sea 
to try to gain tidings of the wrecked vessel, 
and how he had noticed a small raft floating 
aimlessly in the far distance. He and his 
mate had followed and overtaken it, to find 
tied on to it the little child ; whether dead or 
alive they knew not. By this time nearly 
every one in the town had collected on the 
shore, when rushing down the hill, anxious 
to know the cause of the excitement, came 
Simplicia, who, immediately it was explained 
to her, began in her shrill, harsh voice a 
torrent of abuse to the people on their 
idiocy in only “gaping and talking and 
doing nothing to restore the little one,” 
and pushing in among them lifted in her 
strong arms the little lifeless figure, and 
ran off home with it, bidding some of the 
women to follow and help. It seemed a 
hopeless task for hours to try and restore 
life, and one and all shook their heads and 
declared the little one dead; but Simplicia 
would not give in, and by-and-by there was 
a slight quiver of the eyelids, and Simplicia 
knew her efforts were not in vain; in a 
short time the large dark eyes were opened, 
and the little one moaned piteously for 
“ Mamma mia.” 

Time passed on and the wreck ceased to 
be the sole topic for conversation, for the 
harvest was ready to be gathered in, and the 
grapes must be picked. Nothing more was 
heard of the ill-fated vessel, nor was any 
trace of friends of the little foundling ever 
found. She was a bright, merry little maiden 
of five or six, and although constantly chat- 
tering of “ Mamma mia ” and the big ship, 
could give no information concerning her 
past life. 

“ And what will you do with the little 
one?” Simplicia would be asked, when she 
went down to the town on market days. 
At first her answers were vague, but ere 
long she would answer sharply that the child 
was well enough where she was: “ She 
will soon learn to be a help to me in the 
house,” she would add. “I am growing 
old now, and can’t be expected to work as I 
have done, so I shall train her in my own 
way, to be a servant fit to wait on his rev- 
erence.” But as years passed on, Celia, as 
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she called herself, filled the place of daughter, 
far more than that of servant, to the Padre. 
Simplicia was far too stern, far too exacting 
to call forth much love from the child, so 
that it was the Padre (ever ready to listen 
to her childish chatter, ever ready to shield 
her from Simplicia’s anger) on whom she 
poured out the whole wealth of her loving 
heart ; he it was who taught her to read, 
and, surprised and delighted by her quick- 
ness and abilities, soon forgot she was but a 
girl, and made her studies as deep as his 
own had been. Each year strengthened the 
love and sympathy between them, and it was 
rarely that they were ever apart ; but Sim- 
plicia allowed no idling, no laziness ; house- 
hold duties must be finished ere books were 
opened, and no small share fell on Celia ; 
but no matter what she was called to do, 
she always went merrily about it, and, as she 
swept out the rooms or washed up the dishes, 
her sweet voice would be heard singing the 
simple songs of the district. 

The sun was sinking one evening when 
the Padre, poring as usual over his books in 
the darkened study, was startled as Celia 
rushed in from the vineyard, her bright eyes 
sparkling, her thick wavy hair tumbling over 
her neck, beneath the scarlet kerchief tied 
over her head, clapping her small brown 
hands, all stained with the fresh juice of the 
grapes, and crying breathlessly, ‘ Padre 
mio, Filippo is come from the Leone, and 
his father bids you come and dine there at 
once. A stranger has arrived, and the 
padrone fears he will be dull, dining alone ; 
so, Padre mio, you must hasten off, for is it 
not possible that it is an embassy from his 
Holiness in Rome, who has heard of your 
goodness, your cleverness, your piety ? ” 

The Padre smiled and shook his head as 
Celia sang out these last words, but he arose 
at once, for, hermit though he was, he had 
no wish to refuse a good dinner, nor the 
chance of an interesting interview, and, know- 
ing this, the landlord of the inn made a 
point of inviting him to dine whenever a 
solitary guest appeared, and any one who 
he considered would interest the old priest ; 
and it was a standing joke of Celia’s to pre- 
dict that the time had come for the outside 
world to recognise the talents, buried for~ so 
many years in this out-of-the-way corner. 

After the departure of the priest, Celia 
once more returned to her work in the vine- 
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yard, accompanied by Filippo, for, as every 
one knew, he had asked again and again for 
Celia’s hand ; but Celia refused to leave her 
old master, or to think of him or any of the 
other yourg gallants inthe town. When her 
work there was finished she was free to get 
out her beloved books, and she read on in 
the little kitchen, where she always sat with 
Simplicia when the Padre was out, till the 
clock struck eleven ; then, seeing that the 
old woman had fallen asleep, she crept out 
into the garden, and running down the path, 
stood by the wicket to await the Padre’s 
return. She had not long to wait before 
she heard steps on the hard, dusty road, 
and then she was aware that the old priest 
was not alone, but was talking earnestly to 
some one; so earnestly, that when he and 
his companion reached the path leading up 
to the gate, they walked on for some yards, 
then turning, walked up and down several 
times. Ere long, however, the Padre caught 
sight of Celia at the gate, and bidding his 
companion “good-night,” turned towards 
her. “Qh, Padre mio,” she whispered, 
clasping her hands round his arm, “is the 
cardinal’s hat coming at last?” But the 
Padre shook his head. 

“ No, no, my child, that honour will never 
come to me; but I have had a great treat, 
a most pleasant evening, a long, uninter- 
rupted talk with a clever, deep-thinking man, 
one who has travelled much and who reads 
human nature as no one I have ever met 
before has done.” 

The liking felt by the old priest for his new 
acquaintance had evidently been reciprocated, 
for early the next day the stranger from the 
inn came to see him, and the old man had 
the satisfaction of showing to an appreciative 
spectator the many valuable books his small 
library contained ; and quite forgetting Sim- 
plicia’s consternation over an unexpected 
guest, entreated him to join his midday meal. 
The invitation was readily accepted, and for 
the first time for many years the Padre had 
the pleasure of entertaining at his table one 
whose social position and intellectual powers 
were on an equality with his own. 

The Signore Michele Carriere was a 
young Florentine, of about twenty-seven 
years of age, taller than most of his race, but 
pale and thin to a degree, his features some- 
what irregular, his mouth and chin denoting 
such sternness of character, that had it not 


been for his eyes—soft-dark, true Italian eyes 
—I think little Celia would have been fright- 
ened and have run away to Simplicia in the 
kitchen ; but as it was, she sat by the Padre’s 
side, listening with wonder and interest to all 
the stranger had to say. He was the first 
man she had ever met who could talk to 
the Padre of the books he loved so dearly, 
could tell of travels and adventures in other 
lands, could speak of pictures she had read 
about; and afterwards when they all went into 
the dark, gloomy church, which she loved as 
an old friend, he at once saw the beauties of 
its architecture and design. 

And as day by day passed by he stayed 
on, and the Albergo Leone still kept its 
guest. “ He will move quickly back to 
Sestri,” Filippo had said, on the evening 
of his arrival; but the week was ended and 
Signore Michele remained—remained to 
the intense satisfaction of the Padre, of the 
landlord, and of all who served at the inn, 
giving little trouble and paying freely, a 
favourite with all who came in contact with 
him, saving and excepting always Simplicia. 
From the day that he had first stepped across 
the Padre’s threshold, Simplicia had objected 
to him. She would open the door to him in 
sullen silence and never once replied to any 
greetings he offered her. But when Celia 
asked her why she so disliked him, she 
would only answer her shortly, “I do not 
know that I have ever said I dislike him, 
but if you ask me, I will tell you I distrust 
him ;” and Celia, who wanted her whole 
world to be full of love, could only say to 
herself “ she has never forgiven him coming 
into dinner so unexpectedly.” 

But a morning came and the Padre 
looked in vain for the signore; and Celia 
hurrying up from the market, met Filippo 
returning from Sestri. “ Did I not tell you 
so?” he called to her; “he is gone the way 
of all the others.” ‘* Who, the signore ?” 
asked Celia, trying to keep her voice steady 
and her eyes from filling with tears. “Si, 
si,” answered Filippo, cracking his whip; 
“ he had a letter last night, the first since he 
came, and he was wanting to be off there 
and then; but I, for one, am not so fond 
of driving in the night, so he waited till it 
was light, and off he is gone, bag and 
baggage ;”—and urging on his tired horses, 
Filippo was soon rattling down the stony 
road. 
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“Gone, gone without one word,” cried 
Celia to herself, her heart feeling like a 
stone; “ but perhaps he has written to the 
Padre, or will write from Sestri. Sestri is so 
near that he perhaps will come over from 
there, just to say farewell,’ and so her 
young heart rose to hope. But the road 
home was a steep one, and the day’s work 
that followed very hard. 

And dayafter day passed, bringing neither 
word nor message. At first Celia would run 
down to the gate to watch for the post- 
man to pass, but some sharp words from 
Simplicia quickly put an end to that, and 
as time went on all hopes of ever seeing 
the signore, who had made such a happy 
break in her life, died away. She tried to do 
her daily duties bravely, but all the bright- 
ness seemed to have faded out of her life, and 
her ready laughter and merry words were 
almost things of the past. No one noticed 
the change in the girl, for the Padre missed 
none of her tender cares, for she was, if 
possible, more devoted to him than ever, 
and if Simplicia saw it, she was not the one 
to make any remarks. ‘“ Hard work is the 
best cure for a heartache” had always been 
one of her maxims, and perhaps it was for 
Celia’s sake that she planned a house clean- 
ing on a more gigantic scale than usual, 
even insisting on his reverence vacating 
his study and turning out his beloved 
books. 

The bright days of autumn were over 
and had given place to the dreary ones of 
winter, when one afternoon the Padre was 
called away to a dying man, many miles 
off. Filippo was to drive him, and Celia 
would have begged to accompany him, but 
it was baking day, and she knew how impos- 
sible it would be for Simplicia to spare her. 
The day was a long one to Celia alone with 
Simplicia, but there was much to be done, 
and their work was hardly over, and the 
kitchen made as clean and bright as Sim- 
plicia loved to see it, when the sound of 
wheels told them that their master had re- 
turned. 

«‘ Run, Celia,” cried Simplicia, “and blow 
up the embers in the study. His reverence 
will be half frozen by his long drive.” 

The fire was blazing brightly, when Celia, 
turning to give the Padre her usual loving 
welcome, uttered a little cry of surprise, for 
standing by his side was the signore ; the 
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Signore Michele, looking so pale and thin, 
with such dark lines on his handsome young 
face, that Celia exclaimed, as she held out 
her hands to him, “ You are ill, signore, you 
are ill.” 

“Tt is nothing, signorina,” he answered. 
“Now that I am back in Porto S. Pietro 
I shall soon be well and strong once 
more.” 

Oh, the happiness of that evening and of 
the time that followed! Frequent as his visits 
to the Padre had been, when Michele had last 
stayed in Porto S. Pietro, they were now 
more so, and Celia saw with joy how the old 
priest brightened up on his entrance, and 
how, when Michele told of his wanderings, 
the old man would bring from the store- 
house of his memory anecdotes of his own 
youth when he, too, had roamed from place 
to place. The only drawback to Celia’s happi- 
ness was, that Simplicia still kept her dislike 
to their visitor, and the girl knew that the 
pleasant hours spent in the little study 
were regarded by the old woman as utter 
waste of time. Not that she complained, 
Celia wished she would; anything would 
have been better than the stony silence 
she refused to break, even when Celia 
confessed to her that coming up from the 
market the young man had overtaken her and 
insisted on carrying her basket. 

And now the townsfolk were beginning 
to wonder who this stranger was who 
had sought out their town to make so long 
a sojourn, but neither the landlord of the 
inn nor the priest could give them any 
explanation. “He is a queer one,” said 
Filippo ; “he writes and writes, and yet he 
never has a letter or seems to send one.” 
But while all were wondering who he was 
and why.he stayed among them, he was 
gone. Yes, gone—but not as last year, 
without a word of warning, without one fare- 
well. It had been after one of those happy 
evenings spent in the old priest’s study 
that, Michele having gone, and the Padre 
and Simplicia retired to rest, Celia, piling 
up the half-burnt logs together on the 
hearth, sat down to finish in their light 
some knitting over which she had idled all 
the evening. Quickly her fingers flew over 
her task, her thoughts flying apace with them, 
such happy, happy thoughts, full of day- 
dreams for the morrow, of memories of to- 
day, when she was startled by footsteps 
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outside followed bya knocking at the door. 
The Padre was so often summoned at night 
to the bedside of the sick and dying, that 
without fear or hesitation she at once 
opened the door, to find Michele standing 
without. 

“ Have I frightened you, signorina?” he 
asked. ‘JI feared I should find you all at 
rest, and I have come to bid you once 
more farewell, for I am called away from 
here and must leave at once. I know not 
when I may return—perhaps never—and I 
could not leave without bidding you and the 
good Padre good-bye ! ” 

Celia stood speechless, but the white 
moonlight, falling full upon her, showed 
that her eyes were full of tears and her face 
drawn with pain. Michele took her little 
trembling hands in his, and when he spoke 
again there was a ring of tenderness in 


his voice which Celia had never heard 
before. 

* Signorina mia,” he said, “you may 
never know what you are to me, and the 
time may never come when I shall be free 
to tell you; but remember this, that come 
what may, you are my good angel, leading 
me with these soft, gentle hands back to 
the paths I left when my boyhood’s days 
were ended. Farewell, signorina, farewell,” 
and drawing her close to him, he kissed 
her on her brow and was gone. Hardly 
waiting to close the door, Celia rushed 
upstairs to Simplicia, to find to her surprise 
that the old woman was fast asleep, un- 
disturbed by Michele’s return; and so it 
came to pass, that beyond telling her and 
the Padre of his return, his last farewell was 
Celia’s secret, to be nursed by her with un- 
told joy and happiness. 
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III. Mrs. BOWEN THOMPSON 


S\ EW things are more remark- 
able than the comparatively 
lukewarm interest bestowed 
upon missionary work in 
the Bible lands of the 
East. Many who have a 
fair knowledge of Christian enterprise in the 
South Seas, in China, in Africa, or even in 
the Far West, have only the vaguest concep- 
tion of what has been or is being done in 
Palestine, or Syria, or Egypt. It is not be- 
cause the work is wholly modern. In the 
early days of the Church Missionary Society, 
the first university graduate who offered for 
service—the Rev. W. Jowett, Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge—was sent to the Bible 
lands of the East. That was in the year of 
Waterloo. In 1818, two American mission- 
aries were appointed to Palestine. The 
mission of M‘Cheyne, Black, Keith, and 
A. Bonar, to the East, in 1839, can hardly 
be forgotten in Scotland. Yet; as I have 
said, the interest is faint and languid com- 
pared with that given to work in more distant 





parts of the globe. Nevertheless it has had 
its heroes and heroines. Of its heroines not 
one has a better right to be remembered 
than Mrs. Bowen Thompson. 

The year 1860 was marked by a rising of 
the Druses, who, in Damascus, and the 
villages of the Lebanon, aided by Moham- 
medans, perpetrated frightful atrocities upon 
the Nazarites and the Greeks. ‘The recent 
horrors reported from Armenia are small in 
comparison with the bloodshed of the time. 
In the slaughter of 1860 some 11,000 men 
fell, and women to the number of 20,000 
fled to the seaports for protection. The 
news of their distress called for sympathy 
and aid from many quarters. But the 
noblest gift of all came from Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson, for she gave herself to the task 
of succouring the homeless and bereaved. 

She was then a widow, a woman of mature 
years as well as of experience in the thought 
and ways of the East; a woman, too, who 
had tasted sorrow. Her childhood had been 
marked by early maturity of mind, and bya 
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simple faith. She early found pleasure in 
good works, and, at an age when most girls 
are still in the schoolroom, she was eagerly 
working for the cause of Negro education. 
There was a certain attraction towards the 
East in the interest excited by the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone by Henry Salt, her 
father’s cousin. The treasures of the British 
Museum supplied other material for thought 
about the East. This interest resulted in an 
invitation to join the Syro-Egyptian Com- 
mittee. That decided her path in life, for it led 
to her marriage with 
James Bowen Thomp- 
son, a physician, who 
had himself devoted 
much time and talent 
to missionary work in 
Syria. They lived at 
first in London. But 
Dr. Bowen Thompson 
was one of those who 
have believed in the 
possibility of direct 
railway communica- 
tion with India 
through the Euphrates 
valley, and in con- 
nection with this 
scheme he went with 
his wife to Constan- 
tinople. They after- 
wards removed to the 
neighbourhood of An- 
tioch, where Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson at 
once threw herself into 
active work amongst 
the people. She be- 
gan a small school 
in her own _ house, 
and in some of the 
districts around the city she _ gradually 
drew together little knots of readers who 
formed for her a warm personal regard. 
When, in 1855, they left Antioch, it was 
amidst a chorus of “Come back soon.” 

A period was soon put to their joint life 
of happiness, and usefulness, by the out- 
break of the Crimean War. They were still 
living at Antioch when news came to them 
of the extreme need of medical aid at the 
seat of war. There were those who thought 
that the gloomy facts constituted a personal 
call upon Dr. Bowen Thompson, in whom a 
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high degree of medical skill was joined with 
an unusual knowledge of Oriental affairs, 
and of the disorders common in the East. 
He admitted the call; went to the seat of 
war ; but on his arrival at Balaclava, he, who 
went to help others, succumbed almost at 
once to a malignant fever. As a civilian, he 
could not even be received into the military 
hospital at Scutari; but the cruel bearing in 
this instance of the order was so obvious 
that Her Majesty the Queen, in a most 
tender and womanly letter, assured Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson that 
a discretionary power 
should in future be 
conceded. 

Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son, thus suddenly 
widowed, came back 
to England, and was 
at once immersed in 
works of usefulness. 
She was an active 
member of the Com- 
mittee formed by the 
Lady Mayoress at the 
Mansion House when 
the Indian Mutiny 
filled the land with 
horror. But in 1860 
there came another 
call to the East. The 
uprising of the Druses 
and Mohammedans 
against the Christians 
drew out the sympathy 
of English people, and 
the best fruit of that 
sympathy was found 
in the departure of 
Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son for Beirut in the 
autumn of that year. She was now embarked 
upon an enterprise which soon took the form 
of a definite organisation, and has long been 
known as the British Syrian Mission Schools. 

Arrived at Beirut, Mrs. Bowen Thompson 
began work upon the lines she had followed 
at Antioch. The distress was extreme, and 
the women were not by training prepared to 
help themselves. An industrial refuge was 
therefore opened. Its first occupants were 
thirty women and sixteen children ; but in a 
week Mrs. Bowen Thompson had two hun- 
dred cases under her care. The opportunities 
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for helping, influencing, teaching the women, 
were practically unlimited. The population 
of Beirut was for the most part in rags, and 
the slaughter of the men, terrible in any land, 
nowhere brings greater misery than in the 
East. 

Happily, Mrs. Bowen Thompson found 
herself well supported at home. She was 
early cheered by the news that a “ Society 
for the Social and Religious Improvement of 
Syrian Females” had been founded. The 
title of this body may provoke a smile now ; 
but the name was of no importance in com- 
parison with the fact that help was being 
organised for the widows of the massacre, as 
well as for the women of Syria as a whole. 
The new Society drew up a kind of mani- 
festo from English ladies to their sisters in 
Syria, commending Mrs. Bowen Thompson to 
their friendship and regard. This manifesto 
was read to a gathering, brought together 
under Mrs. Bowen Thompson’s roof at Beirut. 
The answer it evoked was characteristic, even 
if it was not quite in terms desired. ‘“ We 
look to England,” the women said, “ to do 
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us justice for the blood of our husbands and 
sons, shed by the Druses.” 

One peculiarly dramatic incident marked 
the interview. An old lady, whose son had 
fallen in the massacre, stood forth before the 
company, and then drew slowly from her 
bosom, a cap, once soaked in blood. 

“ This,” she said, “is my son’s cap. 
This is his blood. And ”—opening the cap, 
and drawing something from it—* these are 
locks of his hair. They cut my son in pieces 
before my eyes; they have left me nothing 
but his blood. I ask, does not this call for 
justice ? ” 

She ended, tearless herself, amidst the sobs 
of her companions. 

“ Give me that cap,” said Mrs. .Bowen 
Thompson ; “ try to forget the past.” 

“ Give up my son’s blood?” returned the 
mother, “ I have nothing left but this, and I 
am alone.” 

Perhaps, amidst scenes such as these, it 
was a peculiar advantage to Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson that she herself had so recently 
lost her husband. The least observant of 
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the Syrian widows could detect in her one 
who had known sorrow, yet also one who 
was able to bear it as they had not yet 
learned to do. 

The work was rapidly extended so far as 
the means available would allow, and, 
for a time, at all events, basked in the 
smiles of authority. During the summer of 
1861, Mrs. Bowen Thompson was visited 
by the harem of Fuad Pasha, headed by his 
wife, and accompanied by a French lady, 
who acted as interpreter. They brought the 
good wishes of the Pasha, and his promise of 
help for the extension of the industrial schools. 
His sympathy could hardly, however, be ex- 
pected for the Bible teaching, which, from 
the first, went hand in hand with other work. 
The call was duly returned, and, in the se- 
curity of their own dwelling, the Pasha’s 
ladies gave the rein to their curiosity; ex- 
amined their visitor’s dress, and begged her 
to obtain from England similar adornments 
for themselves. There was much in Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson’s character to impress the 
Oriental mind. Her activity and resource- 
fulness astounded them as much as her dis- 
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interested care for the widow and the orphan. 
In the company of Daoud Pasha, the ad- 
ministrator of the Lebanon, she sought for a 
school-house in one of the mountain villages. 
The only place which promised well was 
indescribably dirty. The Pasha was to re- 
turn in three days. How was the room to 
be made presentable in the meantime? No 
one could be found to play the part of the 
charwoman, and the situation threatened to 
become perplexing. Mrs. Bowen Thomp- 
son cast herself, as it were, into the breach. 
The whitewash was prepared, the brooms 
and the buckets made ready. Then, with 
dress tucked up, and broom in hand, she 
began the task herself, cheering on the 
teachers with her to deeds of equal valour. 
When the Pasha came, the place was_neat- 
ness itself. It was clean ; it was furnished ; 
it was even supplied with happy scholars, 
waiting for the great man’s coming. “ This 
is administration! This is work!” cried 
the astonished Turk, who from that day be- 
came a friend. 

In 1862 Mrs. Bowen Thompson spent a 
short holiday in Switzerland. Returning to 
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Beirut, she brought with her a notable re- 
cruit in her sister, Miss Lloyd. In the fol- 
lowing year two other helpers arrived, in her 
brother-in-law and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mentor Mott, with whose name, in after 
years, the work was to be as closely associa- 
ted, as at this time it was with that of Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson. 

In 1862 the Prince of Wales visited 
Beirut. The women and children under 
Mrs. Bowen Thompson’s care had been taught 
to sing “ God save the Queen ” in Arabic, 
and the tune caught the Prince’s ears. Of 
course he inquired who the loyal singers 
were, and the result was a royal visit. The 
Prince was most kind, but he omitted to 
examine the work done by the women in 
one school. They had made up their 
minds that he should do this, and experi- 
enced akeen disappointment. Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson ventured to tell his Royal High- 
ness of their sorrow. The result was a 
considerable order for specimens of their 
skill. 

The schools instituted by Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson were now gaining friends upon 
all sides, but it would be wrong to assume 
that their charge was therefore devoid of 


sorrow or trial. Damascus, which Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson visited at this time, was a 
scene of piteous desolation. She found the 
Christian quarter in ruins ; the blood of its 
murdered people staining the walls; their 
bones amidst heaps of rubbish around. 
But despite the freshness of the crimes 
committed, it was not long before several 
children of the Druses were found in Mrs 
Bowen Thompson’s schools—the schools 
first opened to shelter the widows of men 
the Druses and their allies had slain. So 
began the work of reconciliation wrought by 
this agency ; so in a land where for centuries 
even the divided bands of the Christian 
army, dwelling amidst enemies, had bitterly 
hated each other, some conception of unity 
and brotherly feeling was little by little 
brought about. As the work grew, as 
school was added to school; as one village 
after another was touched ; as the homes 
grew more numerous in which the children 
talked to parents of what they had learned 
that day, so something at least of the old 
suspicion and enmity was broken down. 
In those schools it came to pass that the 
Moslem and the children of the Orthodox 
Church, the Jewess and the Maronite, the 
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children of the Druses and the children 
of Roman Catholics all learned the same 
lessons and learned them in peace. 

The schools, to use a delightful phrase of 
the old-fashioned reviewer, seemed to 
“supply a long-felt want.” Even after the 
first sorrows which brought the mission into 
being had become less acute, the schools 
readily found all the pupils they could 
accommodate. Even the Druses would ask 
for their children to be taken in, and a 
genuine belief in the value of education 
when bestowed upon women showed signs 
of spreading on all sides. The result was 
the steady extension of the work. How 
the more_ thoughtful observers regarded its 
progress may be seen from the speech of a 
sympathetic Greek in addressing the girls in 
school at Beirut. ‘You must learn,” he 
said, “from your lady the lesson of Chris- 
tian charity, which caused her to leave her 
country and come here to labour and spend 
her life for the 
welfare of 
others. How 
much more 
ought you to 
work for your 
mative land! 
We are all ob- 
liged to her— 
to England. We 
used to treat 
‘women with 
contempt, 
thinking _ that 
they were not 
to be our equals 
in domestic life 
and duties. But 
now we see that 
women are on 
a level with us, 
if not capable 
of higher attain- 
ments ; we also 
see that they 
are the best 
helps for edu- 
cation and use. 
fulness.” 

It may be 
suggested that, 
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work was, it cannot appeal to the imagina- 
tion in the manner that experiences abound- 
ing in more peril and in winning a way 
against stouter obstacles may have done. 
But we shall do missionary women a grave 
injustice if we lightly esteem any service 
which is not associated with a high degree 
of personal peril. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson had grave anxieties, many 
trials, some disappointments, and always 
such a round of work and care as did, 
beyond question, tend to the shortening 
of a noble life. It was not all plain sailing, 
even when the earlier difficulties of the 
mission had been overcome, and the con- 
fidence of the people gained. 

For example, in the year 1867, the people 
of Zachleh were moved with a laudable desire 
to be like the people of some other communi- 
ties and to have one of the English schools 
in their midst. They accordingly addressed 
a petition to Mrs. Thompson, who went 
down to Zach- 
leh to consider 
the situation. 
The local 
priests viewed 
her coming with 
some concern, 
and succeeded 
in stirring up as 
much hostility 
as made it pru- 
dent to leave 
the question of 
the school for 
a time in abey- 
ance. Encour- 
aged by this, 
the adversaries 
enlarged the 
area of their in- 


trigue. Indig- 
nation and 
malice were 


fostered at Deir- 
el- Kamar; the 
sympathy of the 
authorities was 
obtained ; the 
school was 
closed and the 
teacher impri- 





however solidly 
useful such a 
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so cheerfully assumed. But it was 
with difficulty that, even when con- 
fined to her bed, she could be in- 
duced to pass on her tasks to 
others. In September, 1857, she 
left for England, and reached her 
brother-in-law’s home, much en- 
feeblzd, on Oct. 7th. She grew 
steadily worse, and recognised the 
approach of death, although at first 
cherishing a very eager wish to see 
once more her children at Le- 
banon. This, however, was not to 
be. She died at midnight on Nov. 
14th. 

It was Mrs. Bowen Thompson’s 
happiness to originate a mission 
which continues to do excellent 
work upon the lines at first laid 
down by her. That is a result of 
which any one might be proud. 
The enterprise to which Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson committed herself in 
1860 steadily developed into a 
women’s mission to women which 
is still one of the most interesting, 
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dent again illustrated the kindness of the 
Prince of Wales. Informed of what had 
happened, he brought the incident to the 
notice of the Sultan. The result was the 
receipt in 1868 of a Firman giving Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson power to open schools 
at Zachleh and Deir-el-Kamar, and calling 
upon the authorities to afford her their aid. 
But the voice of the Sultan did not secure 
complete submission. The hostility of the 
priests continued. She herself, her pupils, 
and the parents of her pupils were repeatedly 
denounced from the altar, and no weapon 
which religious bigotry could devise was left 
unemployed. 

Zachleh is associated with the end of Mrs. 
Bowen Thompson’s life. At Christmas, 
1868, she caught a severe cold during a 
night journey on horseback from Zachleh to 
Damascus. She recovered in some degree, 
and went to Constantinople to visit her 
husband’s grave. . Returned once more to 
her tasks, the work steadily told upon her 
waning strength. Suffering increased, and 
she grew less and less competent to bear 
the load of work and responsibility she had 


although one of the most modest, of 

evangelistic agencies at work abroad. 

Its schools in Beirut, Damascus, 
Mount Lebanon, Tyre, Baalbec, and else- 
where, to the number of thirty, now claim 
some 3500 pupils. The Training Insti- 
tution at Beirut prepares girls, from all the 
denominations represented at the schools, to 
become teachers in their turn. The Bible 
is everywhere the basis of the education 
given, but the teaching is so thoroughly 
practical that pupils are much sought for as 
wives. It is an eloquent testimony to the 
worth of such work that of all the pupils 
who have married, not one has been divorced, 
nor has the husband sought to take a second 
wife. 

Testimony to what may be called the 
domestic value of the work done has always 
been abundant in the history of the misson. 
“ A young man said that the harem was 
quite changed since he has married a girl 
from our schools. Now, instead of the old 
scenes, he finds they are singing hymns, and 
engaged in needlework. He said, it is all 
through my little wife, ten years old; she 
has changed my sisters altogether.”* 


* Miss Poulton, at the Mildmay Conference on Foreign 
Missions, 1886. 
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But the enterprise has expanded in other 
ways. There are Bible classes for Christian, 
Moslem, and Druse women ; special schools 
for Moslem girls ; a systematic visitation of 
harems ; work amongst the soldiers of the 
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Lebanon army; the beginnings of evangel- 
istic work amongst the Bedouins; and a 
small medical mission. 

So much has sprung from the faithful effort 
of one zealous woman. 





THE POOR OF JERUSALEM 


By G. ROBINSON LEES, F.R.G.S. (oF JERUSALEM), AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JERUSALEM ILLUSTRATED ” 


O speak of Jerusalem without any 
distinct reference to the life of 
Christ as the “ Holy City,” is far 
more correct than most people 
imagine, for its modern appellation is 
“El Kuds,” #.e., “ The Holy,” or “El Kuds 
-esh Shereef,” “The Holy and the Noble,” 
and religion is its principal feature. The 
‘city is divided, according to the religion of its 
inhabitants, into three “ quarters”—Moslem, 
Jewish, and Christian. Rich and poor alike 
-dwell in these portions of the city and often 
quite close together. Every native of Jeru- 
salem who is an Ottoman subject must have a 
religion. The first question asked a man in 
.a court of law is, “ What is your religion?” 
If he should answer, “I have no religion,” 
‘the would be sent to prison, as that would be 
making it of no account, which is equivalent 
in law to cursing it, and cursing a religion is 
an actionable offence. He is not compelled 
ito dwell in the quarter occupied by his 
-own sect, though he would doubtless. find 
that it would suit him best to do so, as there 
is very little intercourse between the respec- 
tive adherents of these different creeds ; they 
mever intermarry and seldom visit each other. 
Though there is a larger percentage of 
‘poor people in Jerusalem than in an English 
-city, there are no slums, except where the 
Jewish immigrants reside, that may be com- 
pared with the poverty-stricken dens of the 
East-end of London, or the courts and alleys 
of the larger manufacturing towns; nor is 
there a criminal class known as such to the 
police living on the proceeds of an evil life 
in a distinct portion of the city. The indi- 
‘vidual members of the community that 
necessitate the employment of watchmen 
-and a street patrol, dwell among the rest in 
apparently an honest and virtuous manner. 


Travellers would fail to notice any differ- 
ence in the appearance of the streets and 
houses of the several quarters, as ali the 
buildings are similar in shape and size ; nor 
could they tell whether they were gazing at 
the house of a rich man, or one that sheltered 
a poor family. There is nothing on the out- 
side to indicate the character of the interior 
or its extent. The streets, however, have 
three distinct characteristics—wide and open 
thoroughfares near the gates; the arched 
way, with here and there a latticed window ; 
and the vaulted street, dark and cool. Of 
late years there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in their appearance, owing to the 
increased vigilance of the Governor and 
Council, and a more sincere regard for the 
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welfare and comfort of the inhabitants. No 
wheeled vehicle is allowed to enter the city 
without the special permission of the 
Governor, for obvious reasons ; many of the 
streets by their steps show the rise and fall 
of the hills on which the city is built, and 
they are very narrow. The streets nearer 
the gates, though wider and more spacious, 
are usually filled with a dense throng of 
people, all mixed together with their animals 
in one seeming hopeless tangle. All mer- 
chandise and heavy articles have therefore 
to be carried on the backs of porters as in 
days of old, and no doubt the sight of one 
of these men with his Heavy load very na- 
turally suggested the sin-laden object of the 
Saviour’s pity (St. Matt. xi. 28). 

As visitors 
usually frequent 


Speaking roughly, the permanent residents 
consist of 40,000 Jews, 11,000 Christians, 
and gooo Moslems. This estimate of course 
includes the suburbs, making a total popula- 
tion of 60,000. More than 30,000 Jews 
have come into residence within the last 
thirty years, and though repeated attempts 
have been made by the Turkish Government 
to prevent pauper immigration, they have 
failed to stem the continuous stream of. 
indigent Jews returning to their fatherland. 
Before entering into the woes of the 
paupers, we might with advantage take a peep 
at the home of the respectable poor. We 
must forsake the open streets, the market, 
pass through the truly Eastern bazaars, and 
by many tortuous ways seek the dark ands 
narrow stony: 
lanes. And even: 





these parts of the 
city, they are 
unable to form 
any idea of it as 
a whole, much 
less the intricate 
windings of the 
narrow’ vaulted 
streets that inter- 
sect each other 
in all directions 
amidst the mass 
of houses in the 
centre of the city 
where the people 
live. 








then nothing but 
bare walls and 
vaulted roofs ap- 
pear before the- 
eye, where now 
and then a door 
will be seen. 
This may be the 
entrance to @& 
courtyard, or @ 
flight of steps. 
that leads to. 
several dwel- 
lings. Astranger 
unacquainted 
with the verna- 








The poor of 
Jerusalem, like 
those in Eng- 
land, may be divided into two classes: the 
industrious poor, a very numerous com- 
munity, and those unable or unwilling to 
work; but here the comparison ends, as 
their position and treatment are quite dif- 
ferent. 

The number in the second division have 
increased during the last few years by leaps 
and bounds, and it would be manifestly un- 
fair to expect the city authorities to provide 
for immigrants whose poor exceed in number 
the total native population of the city; more 
especially as the maintenance of the needy 
is a matter of religious duty to be exercised 
only for the benefit of their own creed. 

Only an approximate idea can be formed 
of the number of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 


PRINCIPAL STREET, JERUSALEM 


cular (Arabic) 
would fail ta 
gain admittance. 
If Moslems live within the visitor must 
first shout ‘“destoor,” i.¢., ‘ permission,” 
to give the female members of the house- 
hold a chance to retire or veil themselves 
if there is only a single apartment; then 
knock, the latter course only is requisite 
if Jews or Christians reside there. After 
repeated knocks, for the occupants may 
be far from the entrance, a voice will be 
heard crying, “Min hatha?” (“Who is 
there ? ”) followed by “ Min ain inti?” (“ From 
whence do you come ?”) “Shu betreed ?” 
(“What do you want?”) &c. If the replies 
are satisfactory, the door will then be opened 
by pulling a rope that connects the latch 
with the apartments upstairs, or through a 
dark tunnel into a courtyard; in no case 
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AN ARCHED WAY 


does the door from the street open directly 
into a room. These precautions may seem 
to the Western mind trivial and inhospitable, 
yet it is the custom in the East, and will 
no doubt explain the absolute freedom of 
admission offered by Christ when He said, 
“Knock and it shall be opened unto you” 
(St. Luke, xi. 9). No questions asked— 
no waiting ! 

When once within, the master of the 
house is profuse with ‘compliments and 
hospitable wishes, but there is little to be 
seen. The wants of a native of the 
Holy City are fewand simple. One room 
is all he desires, and this he turns into 
bedroom, sitting-room, or dining-room, 
according to the time of the day or night. 
The beds (Lehaffs), wadded cotton quilts, 
are spread on the floor in the evening, and 
in the morning rolled up and placed in a 
cupboard in the wall, or behind a curtain 
on a shelf. Aman could not merely walk 
arid carry one, but run with half a dozen ; 
there would then be no difficulty for the 
man to take up his bed and walk when 
bidden by the Saviour. 

A mat to cover the floor will be quite 
sufficient to make a sitting-room. If the 
owner can afford it, cushions and even 
carpets will be furnished ; and when food is 
provided on a tray it then becomes the 
dining-room of the family. Very little meat 
is ever eaten ; bread is indeed the staff of 
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life. If some relish is added, olives or fruit, 
he is very well satisfied. Smoking is univer- 
sal ; women being equally well used to the 
narghileh, or waterpipe, and the cigarette. 
The man can eat and smoke; he always 
smokes at his work, and if he fails to sleep 
and smoke, as soon as his eyes are open 
he rolls his cigarette and tries to make up 
for lost time. But in other respects he 
is abstemious, drinking only water, or black 
coffee when he can get it. Though I am 
sorry to say there are increasing temptations, 
I have never seen a native of Jerusalem drunk 
in the streets in my six years’ residence in the 
Holy City. A small colony of Soudanese, 
who act as porters or watchmen, make a 
famous (?) beverage—for surely it must be on 
account of its name, “ boozeh”—from fer- 
mented wheat, which is gradually stealing 
their reputation as faithful guardians. 
Fortunately for the poor, fruit is plentiful 
and cheap. There is not a day in the year 
when fresh fruit cannot be purchased in the 
market, and grapes brought straight from the 
vineyard are retailed in the season at half- 
penny per pound. Seeing that an unskilled 
labourer earns but a shilling a day, this is a 
great boon. The earnings of pedlars, porters, 











" Slippers repaired while they wait” 
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itinerant musicians, and servants employed 
for the convenience of travellers, vary con- 
siderably with the time of the year, but 
never reach an average equal to the wages of 
the carpenter, mason, blacksmith, tailor or 
shoemaker, though these men seldom receive 
more than sixteen 
shillings per week of 
seventy -two hours, 
and often less than 
twelve shillings. I 
knew one man (a 
tailor) who lives in 
his own house, and 
he never had twelve 
shillings per week in 
his life until he had 
paid for the building 
and saved enough 
money to commence 
business on his own 
account. Strikes, 
lockouts, and eight- 
hours bills are un- 
known, but there are 
270 holy days that 
are kept by the fol- 
lowers of one or 
another of the reli- 
gious sects, to the 
sorrow of the poor 
who cannot afford a 
feast. Still more 
workers reach the 
Holy City, more than 
there is work for 
them to do. In order 
then to make the best 
of their unfortunate 
condition, some very 
poor Jewish cobblers 
have erected tem- 
porary shops on the 
roadside without the 
city wall, where the 
peasants may have 
their slippers repaired 
while they wait. 
There is no staple industry ; catering for 
the wants of travellers and pilgrims is the 
principal business of the city, and in conse- 
quence a certain quantity of olive wood 
articles are manufactured, besides rosaries 
and trinkets. Fifteen thousand travellers 
and pilgrims visit the Holy City annually 








A BEGGAR 





from all quarters of the globe, and during 
their stay a brisk trade is carried on, even 
by beggars. 

There is no workhouse in Jerusalem, and 
poor rates do not exist. This might appeal 
to the minds of some as a most desirable 
state of things, but 
to others as showing 
a lack of sympathy 
with human suffer- 
ing in two of its 
worst forms—hunger 
and thirst. 

The city is under 
Moslem rule,and one 
of the articles of the 
Mohammedan faith, 
one of the pillars of 
that religion, is alms- 
giving. A good Mos- 
lem considers the 
feeding of the poor 
an obligatory part of 
his daily life. To 
be forced by law to 
distribute a portion 
of his income 
amongst the needy 
would be a disgrace 
to his religion, and, 
generally speaking, 
he faithfully keeps 
the trust imposed on 
him by his creed. 

Each religious 
community is res- 
ponsible for its own 
poor. Hospitality in 
the city is a relic 
of the patriarchal 
rule still in vogue 
amongst the Bedouin 
beyond Jordan. 
Neighbourliness _ is 
akin to hospitality, 
and the natives of 
Jerusalem are to 
be commended for 
their careful observance of these two kindly 
rules of life. Unfortunately, they do not often 
extend to the votaries of another creed, but 
confine their practices to their own “quarter,” 
except in giving alms, and then no distinc- 
tion whatever is placed on the recipient ; all 
are welcome until the supply is exhausted. 
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Indiscriminate charity has pro- 





moted mendicity to an alarming ex- 
tent, very much to the discomfiture 
of the needy poor who are natives 
of the city. It is impossible to 
walk along a street without hearing 
the pitiful cry of the outcast, “ Allah 
yatik” (“God will give you”), fol- 
lowed by showers of blessings in 
anticipation of a gift. As a rule 
they are not importunate. A civil 
and courteous reply in similar lan- 
guage will cause the beggar to look 
elsewhere—“Allah kareem” (“God 
is bountiful”). Many are impostors, 
who appear only in the travelling 
season, returning to their homes in 
the coast towns to enjoy their gains 
in the summer. 

There are regular hours at the houses of 
the rich and convents for feeding the poor, 
and many a Lazarus may be found waiting 
for the crumbs or remnants of a feast. Some, 
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JEWISH BOY 





in order to provoke more pity, feign madness. 
According to local ideas, a fool, madman, or 
idiot, is a person whose mind is in’ heaven, 
and he is therefore not responsible for what 
he may do on earth. He is, in fact, a holy 
man, and sympathy and kindness are his 
portion. 

In the haunts of the poor we find the 
dirty streets. And there the filth is due to 
the idleness or poverty of the householders, 
who throw their garbage into the streets 
without any other feeling than that of rid- 
dance. Happily, numbers of dogs act as 
scavengers where the “dust-boys” do not 
work, and, like the human population, 
strictly observe the limits of their quarters ; 
no dog belonging to one street would deem 
it an act of courtesy to prowl over the 
pavement of its neighbour, and a breach of 
canine etiquette is furiously resented. The 
most filthy part of Jerusalem is the poorer 
portion of the Jewish quarter. No one 
could mistake it. The smell alone would 
serve for instant identification, and the sight 
readily confirms the suggestion of the odour. 
How the poor miserable beings exist in the 
summer is a problem that defies solution! 
During that season the atmosphere is reek- 
ing with filth, and stifling almost to suffoca- 
tion in the narrow vaulted lanes where they 
live. Not a drop of rain falls for seven 
months, and water is often sold in the street 
towards the end of the long dry summer at 
34. per gallon. The water supply of the city 
is dependent entirely on the rainfall, which 
is preserved in the cisterns and wells. But 
many families occupy one room, and as there 
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is usually one well or cistern for many rooms 
or houses, the more dense the population, the 
less of the precious fluid there is for distribu- 
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tion. Few can afford to pay 3d. per gallon 
Why, a poor Jew would keep his family for a 
day on that sum of money! 





A DREAM OF SUMMER 


A maid with roses in her hair, 
Piping a melody divine ; 

White swans, which glided to the air 
On waters blue and crystalline ! 


Men heard the music, saw the sight, 
And sight and music gladdened earth ; 
Men—the great children—took delight, 
Nor questioned, in their morning-mirth. 


We, the grey heads—too shrew, too clear— 
Miss all the magic they could find ; 

We only see, we only hear, 
White summer clouds, soft summer wind ! 


W. V. Taytor. 





PROFESSOR HENRY SHUTTLEWORTH: 


HIS WORK AMONG YOUNG MEN 


\ROBABLY the keynote of 
my conversation with Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Shuttle- 
worth was his remark, “* You 
see Iam Esau’s man.” By 
this he meant that it is the 
Esaus rather than the Jacobs among our 
young men, who stand in need of a “ guide, 
philosopher and friend.” 





His expression ‘‘ Esau’s man,” occurred to 
me when I thought of the surroundings of 
St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey Rectory. If he 
were only Jacob’s chaplain, these, it struck 
me, might seem less beautiful to him than they 
do. After all, strings and strings of. ware- 
houses are apt, to say the least of it, to 
become monotonous. The gurgle of the 
Thames down at the foot of Lambeth Hill, 
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too, is hardly the laughter of a clear, run- 
ning stream. But I imagine Professor 
Shuttleworth would describe Lambeth Hill 
as a perfect emporium of beauty. Why 
not? It is very convenient, you see, for 
getting at his friend Esau, and it is likewise 
on the spot for Jacob. 

Need I say that I went to Professor 
Shuttleworth in order to hear from him 
something of the story of his work among 
young men? He occupies the chair of 
Pastoral Theology in King’s College, and he 
is the rector of that handsome City of 
London church, St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey, in 
Queen Victoria Street, near the head of 
Lambeth Hill. Above and beyond the 
professor and the rector, he is, as somebody 
very well put it to me, “ the young people’s 
parson ”—that is to say, the young men and 
young women who live, as well as earn their 
living, in the slice of the metropolis which 
we know as the City. 

What impressed me as much as anything 
in Professor Shuttleworth was his youthful- 
ness, his boyishness almost. Here I am 
not speaking of years—although he is just 
climbing to the prime of life—but of the man 
otherwise. Professor Shuttleworth, I should 
judge, is one of those enviable people who find 
it impossible by any chance ever to grow old. 
He will continue seeing visions and dream- 
ing dreams when his juniors are taking to 
crutches and large print. ‘There is none of 
the pessimist about him, and, on the other 
hand, I should not quite call him an 
enthusiast. He strikes a certain note of 
his own, a breezy hopefulness founded on a 
well-defined grip of modern movements and 
tendencies. ‘Shuttleworthism,” in refer- 
ence to the care of our young City life, is a 
word I might very well give forth if I dared. 
And the best explanation of it is the account 
of our talk, which took the form, for the 
most part, of a narrative of his experiments 
and experiences as a minister in London. 

“ Tnitially, I may take it, may I not, 
Professor, that young people form the basis 
of your ministerial work ?” 

“Quite so,” he replied. We chatted in 
his study each seated in an armchair, but, 
whereas I kept mine, he did not. He would 
throw his leg over one arm of his chair, and 
when that did not give him freedom enough, 
he would get up and shake his coat-tails 
before the fire. 


“ Ves,” he went on, “I came to London 
in 1876 to fill one of the minor canonries at 
St. Paul’s. I had been a curate in Oxford, 
and I held a college appointment when I 
took my degree. ‘The minor canonries at 
St. Paul’s had been vacant for some time, 
and the new minor canons were expected 
to do work which the old ones had not 
done.” 

“In fact, at this time, the offices were 
supposed to be especially important ?” 

‘Quite so; the old minor canons had 
held livings in the City, but that the new 
ones were prohibited from doing. I cannot 
but think that this is a great mistake, 
because in ordinary course a minor canon 
is apt to degenerate into a mere praying 
machine. A parish of his own, into 
which he can throw his energies on his 
individual lines, saves him from such a 
lapse. In my time, too, the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s were inclined to keep 
the minor canons pretty well in hand, the 
consequence being a liability to get dis- 
heartened and discouraged. But I am 
merely leading up to the fact that it was 
while I was a minor canon at St. Paul’s, that 
I laid the foundation of my work among the 
young folks of the City.” 

“Wherein did the start lie—in Bible- 
classes, perhaps ? ” 

“T had a Bible-class for young men, with 
an attendance of over a hundred, and even 
a larger class for young women. There is 
a popular belief—you’ll hear it expressed 
by anybody at any time—that there is 
nobody in the City on Sundays. It is a 
popular fallacy, as anybody knows who is 
really acquainted with the City on Sun- 
days. The huge population which makes 
the City rumble from end to end all the 
week is no doubt elsewhere on Sundays. But 
there are many people who live in the City 
all the week through, and one has only to learn 
where to find them. A large number, I 
should say the greater number, of these are 
young people employed in warehouses. 
City warehousemen are a class quite distinct 
from City clerks, who simply go to the City 
for business purposes, and do not live in it. 
Most of the warehousemen reside in the 
barracks attached to the warehouses, in 
which they happen to be employed.” 

“Then in the City we have a small 
population living in ‘ barracks,’ and so living 
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under a system which has all its own 
peculiar risks ?” 

“ Precisely. While I was at St. Paul’s 
I got to know many of this class, and 
obtained a pretty good grip generally of the 
position in reference to them. Take the 
life of a young man who is engaged in a 
City warehouse, who is ‘ boarded in,’ as 
the expression is. When his business hours 
are over on week nights, what has he to 
occupy him? A ‘barracks’ attached to a 
warehouse cannot, however well managed it 
may be, have any of the attractions of a 
home. It cannot have any of the influences 
which a home exercises on the members of 
a family. This situation is emphasised 
twenty-fold on Sundays, when the life of 
the metropolis is in a measure at a stand- 
still. A young man living a ‘ barrack ’ life is 
not able to make many friends except 
among those who are situated like himself 
—he has no opportunities. But, suppose 
he does know some family which he may 
visit on the Sunday, or suppose, what is not 





so likely, that his own family is within visiting 
distance. Very well; he anyhow comes 
back to the City again in the evening. He 
finds nothing to occupy or attract him in 
his ‘barracks,’ but being a human being 
he needs something to occupy and attract 
him. What is he todo? There is nothing 
for him but the public-house or the pave- 
ment. I put it bluntly, but not too bluntly 
—it is simply the pub or the pavement.” 

‘‘ A somewhat treacherous prospect cer- 
tainly for any young man.” 

“Could you imagine a bleaker position ? 
Really the marvel to me is that so much more 
harm has not arisen out of such a condition of 
things. Perhaps the very worst feature ot the 
picture is expressed in the question—what 
chance has a young man, so situated, of meet- 
ing a girl fitted at some future day to be his 
wife ? What opportunities has he I repeat ? 
And again I am driven back to what I said a 
minute ago—the public-house or the pave- 
ment. He has no society in which he may 
meet young women of his own position in 
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life, and that from the moral standpoint is 
utterly unhealthy.” 

*‘ Such like were the gleanings of your ob- 
servation. Now what conclusions did you 
come to upon them ?” 

‘“‘T came to two main conclusions, first 
that the kind of young man of whom I 
have been speaking, needed opportunities of 
healthy recreation outside his working life ; 
and secondly that it was most desirable he 
should be able to meet, under proper con- 
ditions, girls of his own position in life— 
girls such as he would look forward to marry- 
ing. To take the first conclusion for a 
minute, there was no use in talking about 
religion to a man whose whole existence is a 
scramble through the labours of the week, 
with his ‘barracks’ for his only variety. Initi- 
ally a healthy, physical and moral tone was 
necessary, and so the question arose how to 
secure it. My colleagues and myself at St. 
Paul’s suggested steps towards this end, and 
the outcome was, that the Dean and Chap- 
ter saw their way to the founding of the St. 
Paul’s Cathedral Club, the first organisation 
of its sort. It was a Young Men’s Christian 
Association in a measure, but on much more 
liberal lines, there being no religious tests, 
and more freedom all round. For instance, 
a member could smoke, or he could play 
billiards, or in fine engage in any healthy 
game.” 

“ But the club did not bring the young 
men who belonged to it, in any way, under 
the influence of women’s society, did it ?” 

“No; that was its great defect. The 
inclusion of lady members had been suggested 
to the Dean and Chapter, but they did not 
care to go so far, and I don’t know that 
I should blame them. It is always much 
easier for one man to take the responsibility 
of a new departure, than for a constituted 
body in which there may be different views, 
to do so. Eventually the Cathedral Club 
collapsed—not, I may say, for reasons affect- 
ing its method of operations, so far as that 
method went—and we took the remains of 
it over to our St. Nicholas Club. Before 
coming to the St. Nicholas Club, which 
represents my ideas fully, I must, however, 
go back a little. I left St. Paul’s in 1884 to 
become rector of St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey, 
and when I came here I found that the 
church had no congregation.” 

“ Well, I’m not aware that you have been 


without a congregation all the time since 
then ?” 

“ No, I’m glad to say we haven’t ; indeed 
from the first Sunday, the church has been 
full. This I mention simply as showing 
that the congregation in the first instance 
grew out of my work at St. Paul’s. I haven’t 
any trombones or things in the church; nay, 
I hadn’t even a choir at the beginning. 
More or less, however, the congregation was 
so many people met by chance; _ that 
is to say, it had no organisation. So I 
adopted various ways of bringing those 
who came to St. Nicholas together in an 
organised form. Our circle increased, and 
finally my hopes for building together the 
congregation, and my ideas in reference to 
work among young City people generally, 
found an outcome in the establishment of 
the St. Nicholas Club.” 

“Here at last you got into existence an 
organisation embodying the lessons to which 
your experience had been directing you ? ” 

“Just so. The club was started in 1889 
in two floors which we managed to furnish 
comfortably over a warehouse in Queen Vic- 
toria Street. From the first we worked on 
the most liberal lines, desiring not to appeal 
to particular people, but to everybody— 
women as well as men, of course. We have 
dances in the winter, and very good dances 
too. We sell liquors, wines, and beer, but 
we find that our trade in good food at 
reasonable rates, in tea and coffee, is ever so 
much greater. If we did not sell liquor and 
beer, we should very probably lose—to some 
extent anyhow—that dear good fellow Esau. 
The serious young man, Jacob, mostly 
has enough parsons to look after him. But 
Esau, the well-meaning chap, the not-a-bad- 
sort-at-all Esau, he has not so many. Hates 
parsons does Esau, but somehow he doesn’t 
hate me; I don’t know why, only it is so. 
He likes his glass of beer and his game of 
cards, or his billiards, does Esau. But to get 
at a man you must get at him where he is, 
not where you think he ought to be.” 

‘“‘ And if you had barred the glass of beer, 
the billiards, and the rest, Esau would not 
have come to you?” 

‘“‘ Precisely ; or, as I say, he would only 
have come to us spasmodically, and gone 
across the road for his beer. We _ pre- 
ferred to have him altogether, and, believe 
me, Esau never takes more than is good for 
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him. A man can come to our club, have 
his glass of beer, which is all he wants, and 
stay as long as ever he likes. If he went 
into a public-house, he would have to go on 
drinking as long as he stayed, and, having 
nowhere else to go, he might be tempted to 
stay a long while. Anyway he stays a good 
long time with us. I suppose I must seem 
a very dreadful kind of fellow to the ‘ unco 
guid,’ but really the plan was fully thought out 
and has, I think, been thoroughly justified. 
The best testimony to that, is the fact that 
it is being imitated all round, in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Plymouth, and elsewhere. Every 
movement has three stages in this country. 
First, it is laughed at. Second, everybody 
frowns at it, and if it has reference to religion, 
Says it is against the Bible. Third, it is— 
*QOh, yes! we knew all that before.’ ” 

“ And you're at the ‘ we knew it all before’ 
stage?” 

‘We are, thanks to ourselves, and to 
those who have given us encouragement, 
among whom I should wish to mention the 


Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. Apart from 
organisations in connection with churches, I 
might point to the Ideal Club in Tottenham 
Court Road, which, although appealing to a 
different public, is largely founded on the 
same basis as the St. Nicholas Club. 

“TI gather from what you have said that 
the St. Nicholas Club is wholly unsectarian, 
and is not in the common notion of the word 
religious ?” 

‘Most assuredly; a man is never asked 
his religion. Still, somehow I notice that 
the members generally find their way to the 
church and no doubt to other churches also. 
The subscription to the club is a guinea a 
year for men and fifteen shillings for women, 
their subscription being lower on the ground 
that women’s work is not paid at so high a rate 
as men’s. Of our four hundred members a 
third are women engaged in various occupa- 
tions and vocations. They include school 
teachers, savings bank clerks, milliners, shop- 
girls, and not a few of them are resident in the 
City, week in and week out. The club is 
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available to the members from early forenoon 
until eleven at night, and I do not need to 
say is managed by them, with myself, the 
President, as, in a manner, a court of 
appeal.” 

“‘ May it please you, is the final court often 
moved ?” 

“Not very often. When the question of 
whether games should be played in the club 
on Sundays came up for consideration, there 
was a feeling that they should not be. I 
took the view that there was no reason why 
those who wanted to play should not do so, 
if they did not interfere with the members 
who had scruples against playing. The 
result was a compromise, by which games— 
cards, let us say—may on Sundays only be 
played in a certain part of the club, where 
those who don’t like Sunday games need 
not go. <A minister of the Gospel counte- 
nancing the playing of cards on Sunday! 
‘Oh, yes! I know very well the holy horror 
with which some folk will hold up their hands 
at the bare idea. But play or no play 
is not the question. It is where the play 
shall be. Perhaps those people don’t know 
as I do what the public-house and the 
pavement, Esau’s only alternative, mean for 
him.” 

’ “Have as good results accrued as you 
expected from having the membership mixed 
—young women as well as young men?” 

‘‘ Emphatically yes. The beneficial effect 
of that arrangement has been proved up to 
the hilt. It may be taken as an axiom that 
a mixed society is the best from every stand- 
point—that is Nature’s plan. Consequently, 
as a club we are ever so much brighter and 
more attractive, and I have seen pale-faced 
girls gather more colour into their cheeks, 
more vigour into their minds. On the other 
side, I have noticed loutish young fellows 
lose all those awkward characteristics which 
belong to a life of isolation. These are 
merely two instances of the good influence 
exercised by the mixed membership, but they 
indicate what a whole brigade might be 
advanced to prove. Might I add, that 
although we sell liquor in the club, the fact 
has never once been evidenced in the appear- 
ance of any member? The tone of the club 
would make an end once and for all, of the 
membership of any one flouting it that way, 
but I’m not in the least afraid that we shall 
ever be called upon to act in such a case.” 
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“Although your old quarters increased 
with the growth of the club, you are now so 
large that I believe you have sought a new 
home?” 

“Yes, the only real difficulty I have had 
to encounter has been the difficulty of 
money, but we have nevertheless contrived 
to have a new building erected for us. In 
it we shall be more comfortable, and taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, a 
trifle more economically situated. If some- 
body would give me £2000 I could 
clear the debt off the new club buildings 
and dedicate it to the use of the young 
people of London. £3000 more would 
buy the freehold. And after that! Ah, 
after that I should try and found a great 
sleeping home for the young men of the 
City, and another for young women—dormi- 
tory buildings which would make life in the 
City far sweeter than the ‘ barracks’ system 
can ever do. Every young man and young 
woman would have, for a very moderate 
sum, his or her own little room, if it were 
only a cubicle. The homes—or whatever 
you like to call them—would have libraries, 
reading rooms and what not, and branches 
away in -the country, to which members 
needing rest and change might go. But I 
couldn’t take all that in hand without some- 
thing like £10,000.” 

Didn’t I say that Professor Shuttleworth 
was a dreamer of dreams and had a sharp 
eye for visions? We shall see how long 
it is before he has the hammers of workmen 
knocking together those happy homes of 
which he speaks with a flash in his eye. 
Meantime there were one or two points 
arising out of his work among young people, 
on which I thought his opinion might very 
well be got. 

“What would you say ought to be the 
duty of the churches, and the aspiration of 
the young, towards pleasures ?” 

‘“‘ Use the good and leave the bad alone— 
obviously that is the rule to follow. There 
are pleasures which should be encouraged 
in every way, just as there are pleasures 
which should be discouraged with equal 
persistence. ‘To condemn theatre-going out 
and out—I like the theatre immensely— 
is nonsense, because we can so easily select 
the plays that are beneficial and leave -the 
others alone. Take football again, which 
is excellent in itself, but in the days when 
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I was a football player there was no profes- 
sionalism, and none of this cup-tie, pot- 
hunting business.” 

“ You would use the influence of churches 
to elevate the people’s pleasures, just as you 
would use it to elevate their social and 
spiritual welfare ?” 

“Certainly. I don’t in the least agree 
with those who tell us that the influence 
of the churches is waning. It may be true that 
the influence of the pulpit pure and simple 


is retrograding, except in the case of great 


preachers, but the explanation of that is 


that the power and usefulness of the churches 
are being called out in other directions. 
The great principle at the bottom of the 
success of our St. Nicholas Club is becoming 
more and more dominant all over Christi- 
anity—that it is necessary to take care of the 
body of a man as well as of his soul.” 

With which excellent text our talk very 
fittingly ended. 
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THE GREAT CHARTER OF 


CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop oF RIPON 


VII. THE INNER IS THE HIGHER 


the Mount, which lies be- 
tween the seventeenth verse 
and the closing verse of 
Matthew v., deals with one 
subject—Christ’s relation to 





the Moral Law. 

It seems clear from the opening words of 
this section that His attitude towards the 
law had already been misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. His teaching had been a free 
and a joyous teaching of a kingdom which 
was at hand. There were, doubtless, some 
who read in His words some latent hostility 
to existing institutions or laws. And they were 
right if they read in Christ’s words a dissatis- 
faction with the tone of religious life of His 
day. But they were wrong if they imagined 
that He sought to destroy the moral and 
spiritual code of the law. Such a suspicion 
Christ seeks to dispel—* Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets,” 
He says, including the prophets in His mes- 
sage, and going beyond some of the con- 
temporary Jews, who made the prophets of 
less account than the law. 

There is a double explicitness about our 
Lord’s teaching. He did not come to de- 
stroy the law or the prophets; for in the 
nature of the case these are indestructible— 
‘*‘ Till heaven and earth shall pass away, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away 
from the law, till all things be accomplished ” 
(Matt. v. 18, Revised Version). But further, 
so far from weakening or destroying the law, 
He had come to give it ampler and fuller 
meaning—“ For I say unto you, that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ” 
(Matt. v. 20). He disclaims any attempt 
to destroy the indestructible. He affirms 
the necessity of finding in it a larger and 
richer significance. 

I. The moral law is indestructible. It is 
of the great moral and spiritual teaching of 

XXIV—34 


the law and the prophets which our Lord is 
speaking. He has not at the moment the 
ceremonial law or the predictions of prophets 
in mind. It is of righteousness, the great 
ethical code of existence, that He treats. 
This will be clear, if we read the whole sec- 
tion, following its simple and obvious sug- 
gestions. It is a deep spiritual righteous- 
ness which He seeks to enforce. It must 
be a righteousness greater than that of 
Scribes and Pharisees. It deals not with 
mint, anise and cummin, but with weightier 
matters of the law. It must be a righteous- 
ness which touches the mainsprings of the 
affections and emotions. The examples 
which our Lord brings forward are all related 
to the ethical life. The laws of murder and 
adultery are treated of. In dealing with 
these, He comments on commandments in 
the Decalogue ; while He alludes to precepts, 
other than those of the Decalogue, when He 
speaks of oaths (Ex. xx. 7), of retribution 
(Lev. xxiv. 20), and of neighbourly love 
(Lev. xix. 18). But all His allusions are to 
matters ethical, and not ceremonial. This 
is the law which is indestructible. The 
ceremonial law dealt with types and shadows 
and decaying things which were ready to 
vanish away (Heb. viii. 13). Coleridge said, 
“ The outward service of ancient religion, 
the rites, ceremonies and ceremonial vest- 
ments of the old law, had morality for their 
substance. They were the letter of which 
morality was the spirit ; the enigma of which 
morality was the meaning. But morality 
itself is the service and ceremonial of the 
Christian religion.” ‘ Pure religion,” writes 
St. James, using a word which expresses the 
outward show of worship, a pure culture, 
‘‘ and undefiled before God and the Father, is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world” (James i. 27). -The 
Apostle claims for the new Dispensation, as 
Archbishop Trench said, a superiority over 
the old in that its very Opnoxeia (religion—cul- 
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ture) consists in acts of mercy, of love and 
of holiness, in that it has light for its gar- 
ment, its very robe being righteousness. 
Thus the outward form of religion may 
perish, but its inward man is renewed, The 
ethical quality abides when the ceremonial 
aspect alters. The law in its noble, ethical 
sense, Christ did not come to destroy. 
These laws were written on stone, on the 
hard and imperishable red granite—the 
symbol of their enduring character. There 
is no change in the moral law. The basis 
of moral life remains the same from age to 
age. While science extends her borders 
and wins new conquests from the cloud- 
covered realms of the universe, there are no 
new discoveries in morality. The duty of 
man to man and of man to God remain. 
No changes of time, no enlargement of 
knowledge, can weaken their obligation. 
But though time cannot alter the moral laws, 
subtle distinction, fierce partisanship, greedy 
self-interest, may blind men to their applica- 
tion. Too often this is the only thing which, 
in the interest of a cause or the supposed 
interests of religion, has been set aside. 
The old heathen held his right arm aloft 
out of the baptismal water, refusing to 
consecrate to holier uses the arm which had 
struck down his foes, and which should 
do so again. He at least declined to pre- 
tend to accept Christ’s complete sovereignty 
over him. But many baptized Christians 
keep up the show of faith in Christ and 
yet break the law which Christ consecrated 
by His sanction. We cannot too often or 
too loudly proclaim, in the ears of Christian 
Churches and Christian men, these words of 
our Lord—* I came not to destroy the law.” 
II. So far from destroying the law, or 
weakening its force or annulling any of its 
moral principles, Christ came to give it 
deeper and fuller meaning. He infused into 
it fresh vitality by spiritualising its applica- 
tion and so enlarging its scope. The re- 
mainder of the chapter (Matt. v.), from the 
twenty-first verse to the end, contains illus- 
trations of this enlargement and deepening 
of the force of the law. The least command- 
ment, or what men deemed the least important 
commandment, was still a divine command- 
ment. To break it, or to teach principles 
which tend to break it or ignore it, was to for- 
feit place in the kingdom. The perception of 
the principles of the kingdom was the justi- 


fication for the kingdom. To ignore the 
principles was to show that the loyal spirit 
was some way lacking. The child-spirit rever- 
enced the Father’s will, and the least thing 
which implied lack of such reverence would 
be hostile to the son-like spirit. The Pharisees 
measured obedience by the how much and 
how little ; they weighed obedience and dis- 
obedience as though they were quantities 
measurable by the scales of some curious 
inquisitor. They did not see that the son-like 
spirit was essential to the higher righteous- 
ness, and that no obedience of an external 
kind could compensate for the lack of that 
spirit. Such base and formal obedience as 
meant a bold eye and a proud glance, or the 
thought, “I am better than thou,” was no 
true obedience of the laws of the divine 
kingdom. That kingdom asked the obe- 
dience of a loyal, loving, filial heart— 
an obedience far removed from the Phari- 
saic range of thought—‘I say unto you 
that, except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” If we ask wherein the righteous- 
ness of the kingdom exceeded that of the 
Scribes, we shall find the answer in the 
illustrations and examples which follow. 
Christ takes the commandments respecting 
murder, adultery, swearing, retribution, 
neighbourly duty, and in each case shows 
their higher and truer meaning in contrast 
with the traditional glosses and interpreta- 
tions. 

(i.) The law of murder. 

“Ye have heard that it was said to [not dy, 
as in the Authorised Version] them of old 
time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
Such is our Lord’s account of the law as 
understood by His hearers. He is clearly 
putting in brief form the current view of the 
law of murder. We need hardly ask who 
are they whom Christ describes as “them 
of old time.” The law, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” was given in the early days of the 
Israelitish history. The commandment must 
have been familiar to all Jews. The estab- 
blishment of the synagogues, after the return 
from Babylon, gave the opportunity of in- 
struction to the people in every district. 
There would be taught the fundamental law, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” but, in addition, the 
penalty, which awaited the breach of the 
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law, would be explained. To their ancestors 
both the law and the penalty had been 
explained. ‘ Whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” Dean Plumptre 
reminded his readers that in 1611 the words 
“shall be in danger of” possessed a more 
distinctly technical sense than they convey 
now. They meant, “shall be legally liable 
to.” There were judges and officers of 
justice in all towns, and to these was 
entrusted the general administration of 
justice. Judgment was given by these 
courts. “Judges and officers shalt thou 
make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee throughout thy tribes ; 
and they shall judge the people with just 
judgment ” (Deut. xvi. 18). 

But Christ introduces a higher view. In 
noble contrast to what was said to them of 
old, our Lord unfolds the deeper and more 
spiritual view. ‘ But I say unto you ”—we 
cannot overlook the calm confidence with 
which He speaks. The comments and 
applications of earlier teachers are brushed 
aside. The teachers of old time taught this 
limited and insufficient view. They sup- 
ported themselves by references and autho- 
rities ; they sought legal and vérbal justifica- 
tions of their opinions; they loved to amass 
materials in support of their view. But with 
one word Christ reduces all this laborious 
method to nothing. He speaks; He relies 
on no authority; He seeks no rabbinical 
justification ; He is not afraid to expound the 
law in a large and clear sense; He reaches 
down to foundation thoughts; He speaks 
as having unquestioned truth to declare; 
He doubts not that the consciences of those 
who hear will respond to the truth when 
once it is unfolded. “I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his brother ”— 
the words “ without a cause” are wanting in 
some of the best MSS.—“ shall be in danger 
of the judgment; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of 
the council ; and whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of the Gehenna of 
fire.’ The hearers are directed to look 
inward. Any one who saw the poor, help- 
less, silent corpse could condemn the hand 
which had smitten it down. For any one 
can be wise after the event. It is proverbial 
unwisdom which is only wise enough to take 
precautions after a loss has been sustained. 
A truer wisdom seeks the sources of calamity. 
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It is a nobler thing, though a less conspi- 
cuous service, to prevent a calamity than 
to remedy it. To the cradle of wrongdoing, 
accordingly, our Lord leads His hearers. He 
asks them to notice the heart. Out of it 
sprang the worst evils of life (Matt. xv. 19). 
He indicates how from small, but unchecked, 
emotions, evil words and actions spring. 
There is first the emotion of anger ; there is 
next the heedless word of contempt; there 
is then the deliberate utterance of more 
fixed dislike or hatred. The irritated feeling 
breaks into words ; the feeling, cherished and 
given expression to, passes at length into a 
more established hostile animus ; for a man 
in momentary irritation may say “ Raca” 
—empty-head, idiot—using the first con- 
temptuous word which is at hand; but he 
exhibits a sort of malignant judgment when 
he declares his brother to be a wicked and 
godless fool. It is one thing to condemn 
the intellectual weakness of a brother: it is 
another to sit in judgment on his moral 
state. In the one case we may be, and 
probably are, wrong; in the other case, we 
are striving to climb into heaven on the 
supposition that our brother is worthy of 
hell. But worse, we are hardening our 
hearts against our brother. We have allowed 
feelings to find expression in hasty words, 
and we have allowed a settled dislike to 
utter itself in words of harsh condemnation. 
In doing so we have barred our hearts with 
iron bars against our brother, and we have 
lost the power of doing him justice. All 
who know the development and operations 
of the heart know how quickly we may pass 
from momentary irritation to passionate 
language, and from passionate language into 
a fixed attitude of unjust hatred. Such is 
the climax of the heart’s emotions which 
Christ sketches. He stops short of the 
final dark scene, in which the apt hand has 
done the fatal injury. But we all know that 
behind the curtain that last scene may be 
enacted. Our Lord does not say that the 
angry thought is as bad as the murderous 
deed, but He does say that the angry thought 
may be the first stage of a downward career: 
He does say that disturbed emotions, angry 
and resentful feelings, are not innocent, and 
may be dangerous. He carries the law-back 
into the arena of the dispositions. To be 
good, it is needful that the heart be good. 
Yes, it even in the sanctuary itselt, the 
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sense of discord, misunderstanding, and 
soreness remain, pause, postpone your 
worship; seek reconciliation with your 
brother before you make your offering—* If 
therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” First the brother, 
then the Father. Every son of God comes 
into His presence as one of a brotherhood. 
And at all worship God seems to ask of each 
worshipper, How is it with thy brother? 
The thought of the sacrifice of Cain rises in 
our mind. In it the illustration of the 
wrathful spirit gains force from the remem- 
brance of the deed of blood which followed. 
God receives no sacrifice from the soul 
which is swelling with wrath. The very 
purpose of worship is lost sight of, when no 
self-questioning goes with it. The value of 
the religious ordinance is destroyed; the 
sacrifice is profaned. The spirit of self- 
deception is evoked when we persist in 
imagining that we can draw near to God, 
when we in spirit are far from His care, 
and are casting His words behind us. We 
are giving then what is holy to the dogs: 
the beast of anger will tread the spirit of 
worship under foot. It is vain to stay in 
the sanctuary. We must face the wild 
beast and slay it. We must go and be 
reconciled to our brother, and then, but not 
till then, offer our gift. How much is the 
profit of worship spoiled by the neglect of 
this counsel of Christ? How many on the 
Sunday, as they go to church, ask if a brother 
has aught against them? We must put God 
first; His worship must not be neglected, 
but reconciliation is worship. 

Our Lord further enforces the thought by 
an illustration which takes us back to the 
tribunal of justice. He would have us 
remember the strict justice which governs 
all. While we are on earth we have the 
opportunity of living in loving and brotherly 
fashion with our neighbours. If we have 
wronged them, the chance as well as the 
duty of reconciliation is ours. If we have 
acted so that we have changed a neighbour 
into an enemy, it is our wisdom and our 
duty to seek to make him a friend again. 
Our life should not be strewn with stones 
which we have cast in our brother’s way. 





Still less should we imagine that the placing 
of such stumbling-blocks before his feet is 
no matter. If of every idle word men shall 
give account, how much more must we expect 
to be called to account for those angry, 
mischievous words or malicious acts which 
have made life harder to our brother men? 
* Agree with thine adversary quickly, while 
thou art with him in the way, lest haply 
the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. Verily, I say unto 
thee, Thou shalt by no means come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” There is no heaven without 
heavenly dispositions. He who harbours un- 
brotherly feelings, keeps up quarrels, ignores 
the injuries which he may have done to his 
neighbours, and lives therefore in indifference 
to the law of love, which is the law of the 
divine kingdom binding man to man, is out- 
side the kingdom, and must remain for ever 
outside ; for the hell of his own heart makes 
every place hell. If we set beside this 
picture of the adversary and the judge, that 
other picture which Christ gave of the doom 
of those who left their brethren in hunger, 
in sickness, and in prison, we get the two 
sides of the duty of love—one the duty 
of reconciliation, the other the duty of prac- 
tical kindness. In both pictures the doom 
falls because the duty is omitted ; while other 
cases show that the true meaning of life is 
not understood, and the true spirit of love 
is not bestowed. Love should animate the 
heart, and we should live by it, and this 
love should be free, frank, generous and 
kindly ; indifference to a brother’s needs or 
injuries should be impossible. Hence in 
our Lord’s view the law of love is violated 
when from lack of brotherly disposition a 
man wittingly leaves his neighbour to perish ; 
and the sixth commandment is broken when- 
ever we harbour those angry or malevolent 
feelings which blind us to the bond of 
brotherhood with which a Fatherly love has 
bound man to man. 

(ii.) The law of adultery (vv. 28-32). 

Once we have grasped the principle which 
our Lord employs, the application becomes 
easy. The principle is simple. It lies in 
the word love. This carties us into the 
region of the spirit; it reminds us that the 
act has its significance from the spirit. The 
act is the outward and visible sign of what 
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has been going on in the heart. Where love 
is true and pure, there loyalty, honour, a 
deep and reverent regard for the brotherhood 
will be found. The soul will be sensitive to 
a disloyal thought, just as it will repress the 
angry feeling. Love triumphs over wrath, 
for love is kind. Love also triumphs over 
lust, for it purges affection of its earthliness. 
Where the dispositions of the soul are pure 
and right, there the selfish, greedy look will 
not be seen. Where desire is sundered from 
the true love which seeks the good of its 
object, there then is sin. Christ speaks 
indeed of one form of sin, but the principle 
is good of many others. Whenever men are 
regarded and used as the means of gratify- 
ing some greedy and selfish desire, whenever 
selfishness makes us forget the good of those 
whom we employ for our comfort and ease, 
there sin is not lacking: desire is sundered 
from love. Rather would pure love endure 
any pain or privation than make men the 
victims of selfishness. Therefore it follows— 
“If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not thy whole body be 
cast into Gehenna. And if thy right hand 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it off and cast 
it from thee; for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and 
not thy whole body go into Gehenna.” The 
words, it is needless to say, are not to be 
taken literally ; the plucking out of the physi- 
cal eye would not cure the wandering desire ; 
the cutting off of the right hand would not 
banish selfish dispositions. Some, indeed, 
have taken the words literally, and have 
acted as though bodily dismemberment was 
equivalent to spiritual safety. What is meant 
is that all the powers of body, soul, and life 
may be made instruments of wrong; and 
that it is better therefore to forego whatever 
is innocent in itself if it becomes a cause of 
evil to us. 

(iii.) The law of speech. 

Our Lord introduces His teaching on this 
matter by reference to the existing customs 
of the Jews, sanctioned by some ancient 
interpretation—*“ Ye have heard that it was 
said to them of old time, Thou shalt not 
forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the 
Lord thine oaths.” We trace in this tra- 
ditional teaching that strange mixture of 
falseness and religiousness, which is so fatal 
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to genuine religion. Perjury was forbidden, 
but the question might still be what was 
perjury, and when was a man forsworn ? 
The precept in Lev. xix. 12, was, “ Ye shall 
not swear by my name falsely, neither shalt 
thou profane the name of thy God: I am 
the Lord!” But it is clear from our Lord’s 
words that many oaths were permitted by 
the Jewish practice, the violation of which 
did not constitute, in their eyes, perjury. 
Some oaths therefore, if violated, meant 
perjury: some did not. Light comes to 
us on this matter from the story of our 
Lord’s trial. When the high priest adjured 
Him by the living God, he sought to put 
Him to an oath, the desecration of which 
would be perjury. But other oaths might 
be taken. The street and the market-place 
might ring with vehement asseverations and 
hard swearing. The dealer might invoke all 
sorts of attestations in order to persuade the 
buyer. We can transport ourselves into the 
Eastern bazaar: we can hear the loud voices 
bargaining, in extravagant language, and the 
ready oaths to beguile the customer. 

In contradistinction to the immoral re- 
ligionism of Jewish practice, our Lord sets 
up the supremacy of those simple moral 
principles which are essential to religion. 
In dealing with men, all these specious and 
by no means innocent oaths were to be set 
aside. Dealings between man and man 
should be conducted on principles of simple 
truthfulness, which needed no extravagant 
protestation and adroit swearing. Simple 
affirmation concerning the matter in hand 
ought to be sufficient. Honesty needs not 
the support of the loud oath or the invoca- 
tion of sacred names. Swear not at all, for 
every oath is in the last resort an appeal to 
the judgment of heaven. It is not the one 
solemn adjuration by the name of the living 
God, which makes the oath an appeal to the 
divine knowledge. All that is sacred at all, 
is sacred only through Him who is the sanc- 
tifying life of all things. The solemnity of 
the sanction and the responsibility of the in- 
vocation cannot be lessened by swearing by 
lesser things, by heaven or earth, by Jeru- 
salem, by the head; for the oath by these 
things carries you into God’s presence. 
Heaven is the throne of God; earth is -the 
footstool of God ; Jerusalem is the city of 
the great King. The head by which you 
swear is subject to the laws of God. It 
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is a vain thing to attempt to evade God, 
whose presence, power, and life are every- 
where. You cannot avoid His laws or His 
kingdom. 

(iv.) The law of retribution. 

The law of retribution as accepted among 
the Jews was the simple one—“ An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” The 
penalty and the offence were to be the same. 
It was the law of the strictest guid pro quo. 
The particulars are set forth with more 
fulness in Exodus xxi. 24. There is a sense 
in which a very just and careful law of retri- 
bution is probably necessary in a community. 
Lynch law, which is a kind of wild justice, 
is possibly indispensable in an unformed 
society. It is the ready means of bringing 
untamed and unscrupulous spirits into order 
and discipline. But there is a great differ- 
ence between the law of the State which is 
protective and free from all littleness’ and 
spite, and the law which should regulate 
personal dealings between man and man. 
The Jews had made the general law of retri- 
bution as stated in Exodus xxi. a kind of 
principle of personal conduct instead of a code 
of instruction to be used by judges. In all 
societies there must be a difference between 
the mode of dealing between individual and in- 
dividual, and between authorities and indi- 
viduals. The law of kindness, the sentiment 
of benevolence, has naturally a freer and 
more legitimate scope in individual life than 
in public life ; there are actions which would 
be right and laudable in a man, which would 
be unjustifiable in a judge. On the other 
hand, he is a poor citizen who makes the 
strictness of the law the measure of his pri- 
vate actions. This is Shylock and his pound 
of flesh. Now, against this perversion of 
matters, Christ enters His protest. The 
spirit which should animate the private citi- 
zen should be the spirit of kindness, patience, 
ready helpfulness. He should be disposed 
to put up with inconveniences, and even 
injustice. The spirit of retaliation is alien 
to the Son of God. The only retaliation 
which He inculcates is that retaliation which 
overcomes evil with good—‘“ I say unto you, 
Resist not him that is evil; but whosoever 
smites thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man would go 
to law with thee, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go one mile, go 


with him twain. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee, turn not thou away.” There can be no 
doubt that our Lord here inculcated a habit 
of life which shows a strong belief in the 
power of good. He teaches us after a 
fashion which implies that in the long run 
good is stronger than evil, kindness than 
cruelty, love than law. ‘This is the spirit of 
His teaching. This was the spirit of His 
action also. Do not rely on law or on force 
to obtain what you desire. Rely rather on 
those greater laws and forces of righteousness 
and love which rule the universe. Be patient 
under injury. Be cheerful under inconve- 
nience. 

It is perhaps needless to say that our 
Lord does not even imply the unlawfulness 
of the vocation of the magistrate or the 
policeman. He is speaking throughout of 
personal action under personal injury. 
There is no hint that He condemns those 
who exert their power to the utmost to 
protect the weak and the oppressed. Men 
may very lawfully do on behalf of others that 
which they would not do for themselves. 
Civil magistracy, properly administered, is a 
protective force. The degree in which we 
should invoke its protection is left to our- 
selves. The counsel of Christ is to rely 
rather on moral force than on legal power ; 
but in counselling this, He by no means 
censures the existence of tribunal or judge. 

(v.) The law of neighbourliness. 

Here again the Jews had given a harsh 
term to the law of Moses.—*“ Ye have heard 
that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy.” This ancient 
saying was a simple perversion of old testa- 
ment precepts. In Levit. xix. 17, 18, we 
find this precept—* Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thine heart. . . . Thou shalt not 
avenge, nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people; but thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ The inference 
which the fierce nationalism of the Jews 
derived from these precepts was that it was 
lawful to hate those who were not their 
brethren. The stranger and the foreigner 
was a legitimate object of hatred. It is easy 
to see how this perversion might take on an 
extended meaning. The private enemy is 
so often regarded as dangerous: personal 
affronts are exaggerated into offences against 
society: the unfortunate offender becomes 
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the foe of the nation, for a false citizen is 
worse than an open foe. But this was not 
the intentional or original meaning of the 
precept, Thou shalt hate thine enemy. It 
meant, Thou shalt hate the foe of Israel. 
Such teaching produces the narrow and 
prejudiced mind—large-heartedness becomes 
impossible. Against it our Lord sets the 
noble ideal, which even yet is beyond the 
power of the world to reach.—‘I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, and pray for them 
that persecute you; that ye may be the 
sons of your Father which is in heaven ; 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the just 
and the unjust. For if ye love them that 
love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute 
your brethren also, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the same?” 
Here we reach the true elevation of spirit 
which should mark the child of God. He 
is in the world for a specific purpose—to do 
good and to be good. His influence and 
his energy are precious gifts to be used for 
the good of man. It is not for him to re- 
strain his hand or to limit the range of his 
influence. Whenever the opportunity of 
good comes, there he must dothe good. It 
is not for him to choose upon whom he will 
use his influence for good. He must seek to 
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do good to all whom the providence of God 
brings across his path, as Christ showed 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan. In 
God’s hand and bounty there is no strait- 
ness and no regard of the persons of men. 
His sun and the rain fall upon the evil and 
the good; so free and rich must the bene- 
volence of His children be. To do good 
only among those who are fond of us or of 
whom we are fond is just crude nature, and 
shows no growing and no disciplined affec- 
tion. The most benighted people will show 
reciprocal kindness. The sons of God, like 
their Father, must show where there is no 
chance of reciprocity ; for they are to be 
causes of good in others who are not good. 
Their aim must be to resemble their Father. 
If they are good like Him, they will do good 
like Him, with that large-hearted, impartial 
and open-handed kindness which God shows 
in His sunshine and His rain. Like Him, 
our lives must shed light and refreshment, 
softening and enriching human hearts by 
the steady outflow of love. If we are God’s 
children, we shall count it the highest happi- 
ness to be like Him. And so with a pro- 
mise which is also a precept Christ closes 
His teaching about neighbourliness.—** Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 





LITTLE DOLLY’S QUEST 


By E. A. THOMPSON 


** Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings” 


when little Sally was born, 
and my husband had, with 
all a man’s usual fickleness, 
transferred his affections 
from his old _ sweetheart 
Dolly to the new arrival. 

Dolly, at first, was very much inclined to 
resent this desertion in any and every way 
she could think of, and Miss Dorothy was a 
small person of infinite resource. Once 
indeed, she went so far as to make an 
attempt to finish off her rival with a pair of 
large dress-making scissors ; and on another 





occasion when the two happened to be left 
alone in a room for a few minutes, Sally 
summoned instant assistance with an awful 
yell, and was found sobbing with pain, and 
watching Dolly with most evident fear and 
aversion. 

Dolly artfully stood far away looking a 
perfect picture of sweet innocence, with her 
hands and arms carefully rolled up in the 
front portion of her clean white pinafore ; 
her wonted attitude when she had finished 
some deed of successful villainy to her own 
entire satisfaction. But no examination of 
the weeping child, nor cross-examination of 
Miss Dolly elicited any cause for the scream, 
and although circumstantial evidence pointed 
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**T tink her finger dot bited” 


very strongly against Miss Dolly, no charge 
could be brought against her. 

Poor Sally, however, recommenced sobbing 
whenever her eyes fell upon Dolly, and this 
led me to remark to my husband, tkat I felt 
sure she had done something cruel to little 
Sally. He thereupon called the small cul- 
prit over to him and asked her : 

“* What happened to little Sally that made 
her cry so?” and Dolly, who, in spite of all 
his present neglect, still loved her daddy 
with that “ perfect love that casteth out all 
fear,” at once answered him: ‘I tink her 
finger dot bited.” And sure enough, 
though several hours had elapsed, poor 
Sally’s finger still bore four small pink 
indentations. 

I wanted badly to smack naughty Dolly 
for hurting my new fat pet; but her daddy 
would not let me do so. Taking her up on 
his knee, he told her that she must never 
hurt little Sally again, because he loved little 
Sally; and Dolly slipping down from his 
knee came over, kissed the baby, and 
turning to her father gravely said “ All wite, 
daddy:” and from that day forth Sally had 





no firmer friend, no 
stauncher ally, and no 
child a more patient play- 
mate than Dolly was to 
her. 

She was still ever in 
mischief, but her victims 
were now always chosen 
from amongst the other 
members of the family. 
One day, I found an ink 
stain, like a great black 
comet extending in hun- 
dreds of blots and splashes 
over the wall-paper, from 
the corner near the fire- 
place where my husband 
kept his slippers, upwards 
to the marble mantelshelf. 
When I discovered it, it 
was quite dry,and, of course, 
neither Dolly nor any one 
else knew anything about 
it; but shortly afterwards 
she, as usual, gave herself 
away by casually remark- 
ing, “ Did that ink come 
on the wall that day I put 
the inkbottle in daddy’s 
slippers, I ’spects it did.” 
This did much to strengthen a suspicion I 
always held, that my husband very often 
was an accomplice either before or after the 
fact in many a piece of mischief. About 
this time too, the dress-making scissors 
came again into prime favour as a toy, and 
figured in the destruction of a new skin mat 
of mine, and also of a Sunday-school prize 
belonging to her elder sister. 

The two children grew on together, and 
as all the others went to school, they were 
soon all in all to each other, until, when 
Dolly was turned four and Sally was over 
a year old, they were both very ill, with 
acute bronchitis, and as Dolly was but 
a puny wee thing, and because she had 
suffered severely from the same fell com- 
plaint every winter of her short life, the 
doctor said, and we both feared greatly, 
that she could not pull through. How- 
ever, God knows best, and in His hands 
are life and death. Little Sally died, and 
Dolly lived. 

When Dolly, after many days could speak 
again, her first words were :— 

“ Where is little Sally ?” 
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Poor Dolly had been too ill to notice any- 
thing going on around her; but now, she 
missed her little playmate. 

She had never seen death in any shape 
or form, and could not be made to under- 
stand it—try how we would. 

It was then her quest began, and it was 
very pathetic the way she took the big, sore- 


* hearted man, her daddy, into the secrets of 


her search, and told him all its little de- 
tails, as month after month her hunt went 
on. 

From attics to basement she searched the 
house, not once, but twenty times ; boxes 
and drawers, no place escaped her, and to 
everything that was said to her about it she 
had but one answer : 

“T want little Sally. 
Sally ?” 

Told by some one of us 
that Sally was in heaven, she a 
few days afterwards enticed 
her daddy to a back bedroom 
window overlooking the rears of 
some houses in a street running 
at right angles to ours, and 
pointing out a yard where a lot 
of baby-clothes were hanging in 
the sun, she told him—* There, 
daddy — there’s heaven, and 
there’s all little Sally’s clothes 
drying in the yard. And daddy,” 
added she, dropping her voice 
from the eager tones of disco- 
very to a solemn confidential 
whisper, “one day, daddy, I 
saw little Sally,.an angel had 
her at one of the windows of 
heaven there.” 

This sweet illusion becoming 
dispelled at length, her sad 
search went on, until a day 
when she came again to her 
father, and with solemn and 
quiet assurance said : 

“Daddy, I’ve found little 
Sally.” With a catch in his 
voice, said he: 

“ Have you, my child, are you 
sure this time ?” 


Where is little 





“Yes, daddy, I’m sure this time. Tl 
show you, daddy.” 

And when he got up from the table where 
he was writing cold science, thinking the 
child wanted to lead him somewhere, she 
climbed his chair, and drawing from between 
her pinafore and dress a small lace-bordered 
steel engraving of the “Good Shepherd,” 
laid it upon the table amidst his papers, and 
placing a small finger on the child in His 
arms said : 

“ There, daddy. There’s little Sally. Jesus 
has got little Sally.” 

And there, and then, Dolly’s quest was 
ended. And neither Daddy nor Dolly has 
grieved for Sally any more. But the lace 
print, although her daddy mounted it on 
stout cardboard, has worn out. long years ago. 
For Dolly carried it till it was in rags. 











‘She searched the house, not once, but twenty times” 
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“THE LORD'S PRAYER” 


By a LayMAN 


OW few of us ever realise, 
when we say the Lord’s 
Prayer, that we are repeat- 
ing the very petitions which 
our Lord taught the multi- 
tudes who crowded about 

His feet on the mountain! Many a time, 
it may be, we have thought—ah! if we had 
but seen Him, had we but gazed upon His 
gracious presence, had we but touched the 
hem of His garment, had we but heard His 
voice, what a different world this would have 
been to us, how we should have loved and 
devoted ourselves to Him! Yet these words 
were His words, and not another’s; no mere 
rumour, no mere report of what He was 
supposed to have said; still less an imagi- 
nary discourse placed in His mouth in after 
years by His ardent disciples ; they were the 
very words He uttered, and though we re- 
peat them daily or many times a day, it 
rarely occurs to us who first taught us to 
pray “after this manner.” 

And how carelessly we teach them in 
turn. How seldom do we remind our little 
ones that it was Jesus Himself, whom they 
have been taught to love, who first spoke 
the brief prayer which they have learned 
phrase by phrase from maternal lips. And 
when they think at all, how frequently must 
their small minds be perplexed by the words 
which we have been content to make them 
repeat, but which we have never been at 
the pains to explain. When a pair of little 
hands are folded in your lap to-night, good 
mother, listen attentively and note how often 
the words which Christ taught us are slurred 
into each other, and to-morrow, when the 
active little brain has been refreshed with 
sleep, ask the meaning of each petition 
which was offered up with such sweet childish 
grace. Your little one, no doubt, has been 
too carefully trained to say, “Our Father, 
’chart in heaven ;” but is there no puzzle 
about the sense of that “‘ which,” and what 
idea has the small fancy attached to the 
word “hallowed,” and what are “tres- 
passes ” ? 





But, indeed, if we have been careless in 
teaching our children the prayer of the 
Lord, it is partly because we learned it care- 
lessly ourselves, and during the long after- 
years custom has made it so familiar to us 
that we very rarely think of all that its 
petitions imply. And what has been the 
case with ourselves has manifestly been the 
case of all the world. We can hardly con- 
ceive of a time when prayer did not rise 
from earth to heaven; man has always 
believed in some unseen power to which he 
raised his hands in petition or propitiation, 
in dread or deprecation. Two thousand 
years have not elapsed since we were taught 
how we should pray; is it strange, then, 
that some of the dark and foolish traditions 
of the old heathen centuries should still 
linger in our hearts, and that while we 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer we also offer prayers 
of our own making, which we should never 
offer if we but understood the spirit of the 
prayer which our Lord gave us? 

It has been well said—and let us learn it 
once for all, and forget it never—that the 
purpose of prayer is not to bring God to 
our way of thinking, but to beseech God to 
bring us to His way of thinking, “Of all 
the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer,” 
says the Dean of Canterbury,* “one only is 
for the simplest of earthly needs, and even 
in that the heavenly is mingled with the 
earthly. We may mention to God our 
earthly desires, but never without the two 
humble provisos: Only if it be good for 
me; only if it be Thy will.” Give us this 
day our daily bread. That was all our Lord 
thought we need ask for in regard to our 
temporal wants. The rest we might safely 
leave to the goodness of God, who knoweth 
our frame, who remembereth we are dust. 
But in our prayers before we may think of the 
cares and necessities of our earthly state, we 
have, if we would pray after the manner which 
Christ taught, three petitions to offer, the 

* «The Lord’s Prayer.” Sermons preached in West- 
minster Abbey by Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. London: Isbister & Company, Ltd. 
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full significance of which there are but few 
of us who have completely mastered. And 
herein lie the beauty and the value of the Dean 
of Canterbury’s volume, that it brings home 
to our imaginations and our hearts, with its 
amplitude of vivid eloquence, the striking 
and wonderful details which are so briefly 
summed up in the phrases that have grown 
‘to us so homely and even commonplace. 
Take the very first words—Our Father. 


“Tt is remarkable that though Christ taught us to 
say ‘ Our Father,” He never used that form Himself, 
but spoke of God as ‘ Zhe Father,’ as ‘ My Father,’ and 
‘ Your Father ;’ but never of ‘Our Father,’ because, 
among all the sons of God, there is none like to that one 
Son of God.” 

‘* The sense of ‘ Father’ here is far deeper than that 
in which the word was used by the heathen of God as 
our Creator ; far deeper than that in which the Jews used 
it of Jehovah as the Covenant God of their race... .. 
The word ‘Father’ here is a witness and appeal to the 
Incarnation. It means the Fatherhood which we may 
claim as brethren of God's orly begotten Son. It means 
the Fatherhood not only by generation but by regenera- 
tion; not of birth, but of the new birth..... 
many as received Him to them gave He the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on His 
name.’” 

‘©The word ‘ Father’ is the appeal of love, reminding 
us not only of our creation, but also of our re-creation, 
of our brotherhood with the incarnate Christ... . . 
‘Our’ is a plea for the universal brotherhood of our race.” 


And the first petition to this our Father 
whose glory is in the highest heavens, is 
“almost the last thing which we should 
think of putting into our prayers. Least of 
all should we be inclined to put this prayer 
before all the rest, because we are essentially 
and intensely selfish.” It was Christ who 
taught us that our chief end, the real pur- 
pose and value of us, was the glory of God. 
His name is Himself, and we are to pray 
that it should be made holy. 

**It is hallowed by all inanimate things—‘fire and 
hail, snow and vapour, wind and storm fulfilling God's 
word.’ It is hallowed by all the creatures of His hand 
in their multitudinous Benedicite. It is hallowed by 
angels and cherubim and seraphim, and all the primal 
children of His love. It is hallowed by all His works, 
except by devils and by man.” 


We who have the will to choose need 
not, unless we will, hallow the name of the 
Father which is in the heavens. This is the 
one thing of our own which we can give the 
Father who gave us all. 


“Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 


When we can offer up that prayer, 
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“ Hallowed be Thy name,” with a full and 
spontaneous heart, we have given to God all 
that is our very own; till we can say that 
with all the truth and sincerity of which our 
weak nature is capable, our petitions are but 
the mocking or the selfish utterances of 
mean and miserable souls who would have 
all and surrender nothing. 

Passing to the solitary petition in which 
we are taught to ask for our material well- 
being, it is well to note the limitations which 
are set to our desires, or at least to the ex- 
pression of them, in the words “ this day,” 
not as though we were asking for now and 
always ; “our” bread, the bread we have toiled 
for ; our “daily” bread, the bread for the day, 
the sufficient bread, the bread of children 
living in the house, who do not trouble be- 
yond their immediate need; our “ bread,” 
the staff, the maintenance of our natural life, 
not the superfluities of luxury and fashion ; 
and, since man doth not live by bread alone, 
those necessary ‘‘ words which proceed out of 
the mouth of God.” 

The petition itself contains but seven 
words, but Dr. Farrar shows us that it needs 
many more to say all that is contained in 
those seven. 


** Give, for there is no true gift save those which come 
from Thee, and all other gifts, however bathed in 
deceitful glamour, are but curses in disguise; give us, for 
may we never ask anything for ourselves alone, but 
meet always on ‘ the equal platform of creatureship and 
redemption,’ where Thou, who madest all souls, lovest 
the souls that Thou hast made. Give us ¢his day: for 
the day is Thine and the night is Thine, and if Thou 
takest away our breath we die, and return again to our 
dust. Give us this day our bread: let us injure none, 
defraud none, keep back from none, but earn in honest 
labour, and repay by gratitude and mercy to our fellow- 
men. Give us this day our daz/y bread: that only which 
pertains to us which is sufficient for our sustenance, 
hating gluttonous excesses and intemperate revellings. 
Give us this day our daily dread: day by day the bread 
for this life, the living bread, the bread which came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man who is in heaven, 
which if any eat he shall live for ever.” 


Well might Maurice write of the Pater- 
noster: ‘ It is not, as some fancy, the easiest, 
most natural of all devout utterances. It 
may be committed to memory quickly, but 
it is slowly learned by heart. Men may re- 
peat it over ten times in an hour, but to 
know what it means, not to contradict it in 
the very moment of praying it, not to con- 
struct our prayers upon the model most un- 
like it, that is hard.” 





THE ORIGIN OF TEETOTALISM IN LONDON 


By H. A. GLass 


ECOND to none of the great 
religious or philanthropic 
movements characteristic of 
the nineteenth century has 
been that for total abstinence 
from all intoxicating liquors. 

It was not a new thing in the world’s history. 
In a far back anno mundi Jonadab, the son 
of Rechab, was a total abstainer, pledging 
his descendants to follow his example. Sub- 
sequently Mahomet made it a religious obli- 
gation not to touch strong drink—the fer- 
mented juice of the grape. 

It was reserved for a half-dozen obscure 
individuals to revive an Eastern practice in 
the metropolis of the West. The germ of 
the movement originated at the time of the 
Reform Bill, when Dr. Blomfield, rector of 
Bishopsgate, afterwards Bishop of London, 
established a temperance society, meeting at 
first in the Quest House in Cripplegate. It 
pledged its members to abstain from spirituous 
liquors only, not including malt liquors. They 
were not far enough advanced to “ deprive 
the poor man of his beer.” 

One of the members was Mr. Joseph Glass, 
afterwards better known as the “ Climbing- 
Boys’ Advocate,” who invented the machine 
that enabled the philanthropists to pass an 
Act forbidding the cruel business of employ- 
ing young children in the dangerous and 
frequently fatal practice of cleansing the ill- 
constructed angular flues of the houses of 
the period. He was one of three or four who 
thought that Dr. Blomfield’s society did not 
go far enough. Nothing would do but t-t-total 
abstinence—as a stuttering orator originated 
the term “teetotalism.” In 1835 the little 
band invited Mr. Livesey, of Preston, who 
had anticipated their views, to come to Lon- 
don and state what success he had had in the 
North in starting a total abstinence society, 
in order to promote a similar association in 
London. The meeting was held at a chapel in 
Theobald’s Road, Mr. Glass being the first to 
append his name to the declaration pledging 
total abstinence. Mr. Livesey gave an address, 
detailing what had been done in Preston, and 
was succeeded by a Mr. Swindlehurst, and a 
man called “Slender Billy.” The result of 





this almost hole-and corner meeting was the 
formation of a committee, which met at 
Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. “ Not 


many noble, not many wise, after the flesh” ~ 


—the six consisted of Mr. Glass; Mr. Steven- 
son, a pensioner; Mr. Pascoe, a printer; a 
nameless bricklayer; Benwell, a one-legged 
vendor of pots and kettles ; and Mr. Snow, 
the secretary. Mr. Glass used to laugh 
heartily as he related how the vendor of pots 
and kettles stumbled up the stairs to the first 
committee meeting, accompanied by a girl 
who amused herself by eating apples during 
the proceedings. 

There was not much formality in the weekly 
meetings of this committee. It is doubtful 
if it ever kept a record of its resolutions ; for 
Mr. Snow, the secretary, would sometimes, 
when called upon to read the minutes, explain, 
“Gentlemen, I have not written down the 
minutes of the last meeting, but I will tell 
you what was done, and that is just as good!” 
But they passed a rule that every one who 
signed the pledge was by that act a member 
of the committee. Consequently, people sign- 
ing faster than was expected, the committee 
increased by leaps and bounds, necessitating 
the removal to larger premises in Aldersgate 
Street, where the meeting was often char- 
acterised by heated and noisy debates, and 
the business was difficult to get through. To 
remedy the inconvenience, it was decided to 
split the committee into two sections, a kind 
of upper and lower houses, one meeting in 
the morning and the other in the evening, so 
as not to clash. 

Hundreds joined during the first month at 
Aldersgate Street, and it became necessary to 
found a society. It was called the “ British 
and Foreign Temperance Society.” The first 
treasurer was William Janson, junior, a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange ; Mr. Glass being 
for a time the chairman of the parent com- 
mittee of the organisation. Soon there was 
a grand procession through the streets, with 
flags and banners, to a great meeting at Exeter 
Hall. Medals were struck and extensively 
worn. On one side of the medals was a design 
of the rose, thistle, shamrock, and leek, with 
the motto, “ United We Conquer.” Round 
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THE ORIGIN OF TEETOTALISM IN LONDON 


the rim, “ New British and Foreign Temper- 
ance Society, 1836.” On the obverse, a 
fountain, with the motto, “Thy water shall 
be sure,” and the pledge of the society, “ We 
do agree that we will not use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, nor traffic in them ; 
that we will not provide them as an article of 
entertainment or for persons in our employ- 
ment ; and that in all suitable ways we will 
discountenante their use throughout the com- 
munity.” 

The first ordinary meeting of the society 
was held at the Danish Church, Wellclose 
Square, where were its offices. These quar- 
ters were afterwards removed successively to 
Bartholomew Close, Bull’s Head Court, and 
Tokenhouse Yard. 

The pledge of the British and Foreign 
Society was not considered strong enough by 
the ardent advocates of teetotalism. Hence 
arose the Battle of the Pledges—a contest 
which was not decided until the temperance 
reformers united under one banner in 1842 
as the National Temperance Society. 

Such is a brief sketch of the origin of the 
temperance movement, which in half a cen- 
tury extended itself all over the English- 
speaking world. The little one of Aldine 
Chambers had become not merely a thousand, 
but millions: and now we live in days of pro- 
hibitory laws in the United States, regulation 
by the State of the sale of spirits in Norway 
and Sweden, and the introduction of a local 
veto on public-houses in Great Britain. 

Mr. Glass was ably assisted by his wife in 
his temperance work. She was the prime 
mover in the establishment of the London 
Female Temperance Society, and its secre- 
tary. It first met on September 10, 1839, 
at the Wesleyan Chapel, St. Mary Axe, and 
was speedily engaged in holding ladies’ meet- 
ings wherever it had opportunity. The 
secretary was a handsome woman, of upright 
carriage, displaying a row of beautiful teeth 
in her winsome smiles. Her husband was 
tall, florid, and stout, and when the pair ap- 
peared on a platform, there were sometimes 
murmurs of its being impossible that they 
could be mere water-drinkers. The lady 
was a good platform speaker, using incisive 
sentences and to the point: the forerunner 
of many of the eloquent women who have 
established a reputation in the present 
day. 
The minute book of the first year of the 
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Female Society is preserved. The secretary 
in entering the minutes, never used a redun- 


dant word. Here are the resolutions relat- 
ing to a “high tea” held in Ebenezer 
Chapel : 

Resolved: that Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. 


Smith attend as early as their convenience 
will allow in the afternoon to cut bread and 
butter, and all the ladies to be there to set 
out the tea things. 

Resolved: That Mr. Hart get the urns 
from Stratford, and see that they are returned 
again safely ; and get the copper clean and 
the water boiling. 

Resolved : That Mrs. Hill make the tea in 
the urns. 

It is interesting to note that the tea meet- 
ing was a success. The committee sent a 
donation of one guinea to the New British 
and Foreign Temperance Society out of the 
proceeds, and courteously— 

Resolved: That the thanks of the com- 
mittee be given to the gentlemen for their 
attention to them at the tea meeting. 

It may be added that the loyal ladies, no 
doubt assisted by the gentlemen, wound up 
the proceedings by singing the “ Teetotal 
National Anthem” from the Temperance 
Hymnbook that had just appeared : 


** Come every loyal heart 
And boldly take your part 
In this great theme ; 
Our nation’s best defence 
From moral pestilence 
Is Total Abstinence, 
A noble scheme. 


Wide let our system spread 
Till it adorns the head 
Of our great Queen ! 
Till all who own her reign, 
On land or sea or main, 
Shall totally abstain— 
Hail! blessed scene ! 


Joseph and Margaret Glass deserve to be 
remembered among the pioneers of the tem- 
perance movement in England. Their elder 
son remembers the hospitality always available 
at their house at Hoxton by the eloquent 
advocates of teetotalism. He has never for- 
gotten one memorable afternoon when three 
new adherents of the movement were enter- 
tained atatea-dinner. No tavern harmonic or 
champagne feast was ever more boisterous in 
mirth and jollity and noise than this meeting 
of total abstainers. One of the reformed was 
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John Cassell, the founder of the celebrated 
publishing company, another was Thomas 
Whittaker, afterwards Mayor of Scarborough, 
and the third was Edward Grubb who sub- 


sequently practised as a barrister in the- 


Northern circuit : sons of thunder, proud of 
acknowledging all that the pledge of total 
abstinence had done for them. 





SECOND CHILDHOOD 


Age would not spare her in her quiet home, 
And feebly, as it seemed, she talk’d and 
smiled ; 
And Pity wept and said, “ She is become 
The second time a child.” 


But Love that watch’d beside her did not weep, 
Content to feel that wiser Death knew 
best. 
For soon the child, o’er-wearied, sank to sleep, 
Upon her Father’s breast. 


W. TREGO WEBB. 





BED TIME 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘All praise to Thee, my God, this 
night,” or ‘*Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear” 
Lesson: Psalm iv. 


Text: ‘‘I will both lay me down in peace and sleep, 
for Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety” 
Psalm iv. 8 


THE CHILD'S BEDROOM 


WISH to tell you how a 
Christian child goes to bed. 
I shall try to describe his 
bedroom, his evensong, his 
evening prayer, and the 
pillows upon which_his soul 
reposes. We shall take our hints from what 
David says about his way of going to bed. 
Peace is the name of the child’s bedroom. 

John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, you remember, 
came to the Palace Beautiful. He was 
there entertained by four beautiful and sweet- 
hearted sisters. 

After supper they led him to a large 
upper chamber, whose window opened to- 
wards the sun-rising: the name of the 
chamber was Peace: there he slept till break 
of day, and then he awoke and sang. Men 
often call a place after that for which it is 
most famed, or which they wish to find in 
it. Frederick the Great called his great 





palace near Berlin Sans Souci, or Without 
Care; and Jerusalem means the Abode of 
Peace. Its old name was Salem, which is 
just Peace. Many poor children have to 
sleep in a house which can hardly be called 
a home, and in a dirty, noisy room which 
might justly be called Dispeace. It is like 
the two homes Jacob had among the Philis- 
tines: he called the first Esek, which means 
Strife ; and the second Sitnah, which means 
Quarrel. Does your heart not grow warm 
as you say to yourself, “ My cosy bedroom 
can be called Peace: it is a sheltered nook, 
comfortable and beautiful ” ? 

In a Christian home there should be 
perfect peace—peace with God, peace with 
yourself, and peace with everybody. But it 
is not always easy to have peace with God 
when you are going to bed. Conscience is 
like the clock in a busy house in the City. 
The clock is ticking all day, but its sound is 
often drowned by the noises in the house. 
When evening comes, however, its tick- 


ticking is heard perfectly, and is often the , 


only sound that is heard. Now, in this 
way, earth’s loud, jarring noises often during 
the day rise above the still small voice in the 
breast. At the quiet evening hour the 
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voices of work and play are hushed, and, in 
the silence, the voice of God is heard. Ah! 
that strange voice often makes us sad as we 
prepare for bed. For evil things done 
during the day are like chickens: they come 
home to roost at night. 

Some boys I know had got new whips, 
and they were using them very earnestly. 
They came upon some young chickens, and 
they drove them with their whips at a 
great rate. Three or four of the chickens 
were found dead in the garden. The 
boys were questioned about it, but they 
all denied that they had hurt the chicks. 
At night one of the little boys was saying 
his prayers. He stopped in the middle; 
his mother bade him go on, but he was 
silent. At last he said, “I can’t say my 
prayers ; it was me that killed the chickens.” 
His bedroom was not Peace at that hour. 
Conscience made him wretched. He nobly 
confessed his sin to his mother and his 
God ; and then, like David, laid him down 
in peace and slept. You have seen your 
little brother sobbing in the corner in dis- 
grace. He has done some naughty thing, 
and he can’t look father and mother in the 
face. But his little soul is big with pride, 
and he will not yield: he won’t confess that 
he has done wrong, say that he is sorry for 
it, and ask pardon. He can never have 
peace while he is in that mood. His parents 
can’t pardon him: he won’t take their par- 
don. He thinks better of it: his pride 
yields: he confesses, and receives the kiss 
of forgiveness. He then becomes at once 
another being: he has peace and happiness. 
The soul that has done ill during the day is 
even as that child. We must frankly con- 
fess our sins, and ask God for Christ’s sake 
to forgive them all; for sin unforgiven often 
doth murder sleep. You have often watched 
your mother singing the crying baby to sleep 
with some gentle lullaby. Her sweet voice 
rises above the harsh voice of the child ; and 
learned men tell us that the child feels con- 
quered, and gives up the strife. In some 
such way God’s gentle voice stills the voices 
of an accusing conscience, and we can lay 
us down in peace and sleep. 

Millions of folks, young as well as old, are 
not at peace with themselves. All the sour 
tempers that darken the world begin to grow 
in our nurseries, schools, and playgrounds. 
Boys and girls, sometimes fret because they 
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are beaten in their classes or games, or 
because their companions have finer health, 
or clothes, or houses. They who are worried 
and fevered by such things cannot have 
peace. One great general declared that the 
victories of another general would not let 
him sleep. I once saw near our Queen’s 
Highland home an eagle caged, but not 
tamed. The poor bird’s eye flashed fire; he 
dashed madly against the bars, and fell 
breathless on the floor; he gathered breath, 
and dashed again ; his feathers were broken 
and reddened with his own blood. We 
turned away in pain. Twenty years after- 
wards I saw the same cage, but not the 
same eagle. ‘The door was open, and a fine 
large eagle was sitting on the outside. The 
keeper told me that he got the bird when 
it was young, and tamed it, and that it 
would not fly away from the hand that fed it. 
It had peace and plenty. You see the mean- 
ing of my little parable of the two eagles. 
If our proud spirits are tamed by Christ in 
youth, we shall be saved from thousands of 
miseries, and we shall have all the good that 
is possible for us in this world. I often 
pass a house in which a lark is kept in a 
cage. It sings as if its very breast would 
burst with song and joy, and it brings some 
of the brightness of spring and the country 
into a poor part of the city. Caged larks 
seldom sing, but this lark knows a higher 
philosophy. It accepts its narrow lot, and 
fills it with gladness. Would it be a gainer 
if it gave itself away to sullenness and 
silence ? 

The bedroom Peace is found only in the 
homes of those who live in charity with all 
men. When David wrote the little poem, 
of which our text is the last verse, he was 
ringed round with mighty and cruel foes. 
He forgives them, and prays for them, and 
so lies down in peace. This is one of the 
secrets of sweet sleep. How often I have 
heard people say of some quarrel with a 
neighbour, “I lost a good night’s sleep 
over it.” The feeling of being wronged 
stings the soul, and often spoils sleep. 
And this feeling is apt to be strongest in us 
at night, just before we go to bed. We then 
often have a review of the day, just as you 
sometimes have a review of your lessons at 
the end of the week. If others have done 
wrong to us, as we think, during the day, we 
feel it very keenly then. ‘This is the mean- 
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ing of the words in Ephesians iv. 26, “ Be 
ye angry and sin not; let not the sun go 
down on your wrath.” Anger against any 
one is a very bad bed-fellow. A famous 
missionary, Dr. Capadose, one day had 
some hot words witha neighbour. At night 
they both felt sorry for their quarrel, and 
each started for the other’s house. They 
met halfway, and were reconciled just as the 
sun was sinking in the west. Dr. Capadose 
pointed to the setting sun, and said, “‘ We 
are just in time; ‘let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath.’” Christ has taught us 
to pray, “forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.’” He 
has told us in many startling words that the 
forgiven must be the forgiving soul, and that 
he who gives no mercy shall get none. A 


traveller in Burmah, as I once read, fording 


a river, found his body covered all over 
with leeches, busy sucking his blood. He 
began to tear the tormentors from his flesh, 
but his native servant told him that his 
wounds would be poisoned unless the leeches 
dropped off of their own accord. The ser- 
vant prepared a bath with healing herbs, 
and made his master lie down in it. As 
soon as he bathed in the soothing balsam, the 
leeches left him. Every unforgiven injury 
thus in the heart is like a leech sucking the 
life-blood. The evil thing is not to be torn 
away with your own hand. Bathe your 
whole being in the words and spirit of the 
Great Forgiver; and then, in the bedroom 
Peace, you will sleep the dreamless sleep 
that pours fresh life and joy into both body 
and heart. So God “giveth his beloved 
sleep.” This sleep be yours. 
“‘ Forgive me, Lord, for Thy dear Son, 
The ill that I this day have done ; 


That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
I, ere I sleep, at peace may be.” 


SECOND EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day is over,” or ‘‘ The day- 
light fades” 


Lesson : Psalm c, and Philippians iv. 4-7 


Text: ‘‘ Thou hast put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time that their corn and wine increased. I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for Thou, Lord, 
only makest me dwell in safety ""—Psalm iv. 7-8 


THE CHILD'S EVENSONG 
In our day we have had a fresh outburst 
of sacred song for the young, and the new 
songs have been wedded to the sweetest 
music. This is as it should be, for the 


religion of Christ has a warm side for. 


children. We may say that other religions 
are childless religions. In them the child is 
nearly quite neglected. Greece and Rome 
scarcely recognised children in their great 
paintings and statues ; and I have not come 
across any Greek or Roman book or song 
for children. Where will you find songs or 


love for children in any of the heathen - 


religions now in the world? But in the 
days of His flesh, it was Christ’s way to lay 
His hands upon the children and bless them. 
We may feel sure that His heart towards 
children now is the same as it was then. In 
any children’s hymn-book you will find 
several evening hymns, some of which have 
great beauty. It seems as if the hymn- 
writer were in his happiest mood when he 
thinks of a Christian child pouring forth his 
praise to God before he goes to bed. The 
idea gives joy to the poet and his poem. It 
is worth while to learn these evening hymns 
by heart, and to sing them often. Let the 
words and the music be inwoven into your 
memory ; for they will often come back to 
you as good angels, and they will help you to 
live nobly. 

Our text is taken from David’s evensong, 
and you see that the spirit of it is warm 
gratitude—“ Thou hast put gladness in my 
heart.” With gratitude David ends the day 
and begins the night ; and so should we. 

If your companions receive some gift or 
favour from you, and give you no thanks, you 
blame them greatly. You cry out against 
their shabby behaviour: you despise such 
meanness. To be without gratitude is the 
sure mark of a low and boorish spirit. But 
the kindness we receive from our friends is 
as nothing alongside of the kindnesses we 
receive from God. Is it not then, at the 
very least, the greatest meanness and boorish- 
ness to keep back our praise from the Great 
Giver? Millions of miracles and mercies 
make up our daily life. If you want reasons 
for gratitude, look around your nursery. It 
is filled with tokens of loving care. You 
should surely be glad that you have so happy 
ahome. The storm raves idly past, but it 
cannot touch you ; no nestling is snugger in 
its nest. Ah! but thousands of your age 
spend to-night in orphan-homes, poorhouses, 
and infirmaries; in cheerless garrets and 
damp cellars. They are both breadless and 
homeless. Many have to sleep on the hard 
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floor; others ¢annot sleep for cold, and 
some spend the night on stairs, or under 
arches. Yet you cannot think that you 
deserve more than they do. God has given 
you more. You are among the favourites of 
His indulgent providence. Why, your life is 
planted as thickly with causes for praise as 
any forest is with trees. We seldom thank 
God for health of mind, though all other 
gifts would be useless to us without this. I 
know the chaplain of an asylum, who was one 
day stopped by aninmate. ‘‘ Have you ever 
thanked God for the use of your reason?” 
the patient asked. “I am not sure,” the 
chaplain replied, “ that I have thanked God 
for that particular blessing, but I thank Him 
for all my mercies.” “Then get down on 
your knees at once, sir,” the patient said, 
“and thank God for the use of your reason, 
for I have lost mine.” 

Have you ever thanked God for the gift 
of sleep? You can say with David, “I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep.” For 
with you to lie down and sleep are not two 
things but one: you are scarcely abed till 
you are asleep. But thousands lie down 
and sleep not: they have tossing, waking 
hours; and often are more wearied in the 
morning than when they went to bed. Sleep- 
lessness is one of the most terrible afflictions, 
and the power to sleep soundly is a mighty 
boon. How seldom we thank God for it! 
The poetess asks wisely : 


“* Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward into souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep ?'” 


The health of the body should also fill 
you with wonder and joy. You are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and kept in health. 
Your body has in it millions of the most 
marvellous machines in the world. Should 
one of them be injured or get out of order, 
your strength would forsake you, and pain 
would be your lot. Yet somehow all these 
machines work so smoothly that you are not 
aware of their existence. How many happy 
feelings rush in upon your heart when you 
think of your father and mother, your 
brothers and sisters, your friends and com- 
panions! How many bright and beautiful 
things are yours! Every day you see around 
you many children who have few of your 
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joys. Then, you turn to Christ as the best 
gift of God’s love. Think of all He has done 
for you, and all He has taught you about 
God, yourself, and heaven. To Him you 
owe all that can give you true joy. By all 
these things God puts gladness into your 
heart. Like David, count up in the evening 
the mercies of the day, and the sacred fire 
will be kindled within you as you fall asleep. 
Your heart will then sing its glad evensong. 

As you grow older you will learn many 
arts, but the grandest and hardest of all is 
the art of living well. Gratitude is a very 
large part of that heavenly art. God pity 
the ungrateful. Their fountains of life are 
poisoned, and they miss the highest good. 
But Christian gratitude ennobles and en- 
riches every part of life. It does much even 
for the health of the body. One poor woman 
once said to another, “‘ You’re looking much 
stronger than you used to do.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
was the reply, “ you see I have flitted.” ‘Is 
that so,” said the neighbour, “ I thought that 
you were still in the same house.” ‘ Ah, 
yes,” was the response, “but I have left 
Grumble Alley, and I’m_ now living in 
Thanksgiving Square.” Such a flitting 
greatly improves the health of the body, and 
also of the mind and soul. The calm and 
happy temper of gratitude keeps our nature 
from ageing. Christian graces are as likely 
to grow in an ungrateful heart as are our 
garden flowers amid Arctic snows. All the 
Christian graces need a kindly and genial 
atmosphere, and gratitude creates that at- 
mosphere. It brings a large share of 
heaven’s sunshine into the soul, and it 
greatly helps to make the best men and 
women the world has seen. This is the 
reason why your soul should sing its even- 
song every evening, whether you sing it with 
the voice or not. The act will grow into a 
habit ; the habit will form a beautiful char- 
acter ; and such a character will fit you for 
noble service. 


THIRD EVENING 


Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me,” or 
“Saviour, breathe an evening blessing ” 


Lesson : Luke xi. 1-13 


Text: “Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer 


I will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for 
Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety'"— Psaim 
iv. rand 8 


EVENING PRAYER 
In the bedroom Peace, and in the spirit 
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of gratitude, a Christian child offers up his 
evening prayer. In David’s evensong we 
cannot tell where praise ends and prayer 
begins. He prays gratefully, and praises 
prayerfully ; praise and prayer are the two 
lobes of the heart which throb with one full 
stroke of childlike love. David closes his 
day with evensong and prayer. In a house, 
the other day, I saw a beautiful photo of a 
statue. It showed you a child in his night- 
gown, about to go to bed, and with a face 
made frightful by sullenness and tears. ‘The 
German words at the bottom meant, “ the 
forced prayer.” All forced prayer is prayer- 
less prayer; it cannot be well pleasing to 
God, nor can it do good to him who uses it. 
Indeed, forced prayer is as impossible as 
forced love or forced joy. Christian chil- 
dren feel that prayer to God is the most 
reasonable thing in the world; and they 
pray not simply because their mothers wish 
them to do it. True prayers come freely 
from the heart, like water gushing from a full 
fountain. 

You are taught to pray without ceasing. 
You can do this, for prayer is not limited to 
words spoken when on your knees. You 
should always feel your need, and have faith 
in God’s mercy, and thus you will pray 
always. “ But how can I pray in sleep?” 
you may ask. The poetess puts this well, 
when she says—somewhere 


** As in a mother undefiled, 
Prayer goeth on in sleep as true 
And pauseless as the pulses do,” 


The spirit of real prayer is like the beating 
of the heart ; it has no holiday. We should 
also remember that Christ has taught us to 
use words in prayer, and to pray often. Surely 
it is the right thing to close the day with 
prayer. This rounds a well-spent day into 
a beautiful whole, and prepares us for refresh- 
ing sleep. 

I have read the life of a great man who 
in his youth had ceased to pray, or to believe 
in God. Deeper thinking made him sure 
that there was a God, and this made him 
dance for joy. He became a new man, and 
lived a new life. Though very learned, he 
was as a little child. Night after night, as 
he has told us, he laid himself down to rest 
with the infant’s prayer on his lips: 


‘* This night when I lie down to sleep, 
I give my soul to Christ to keep; 


TIME 


If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


When an old man, he declared that he 
had found no better prayer than that; and 
he often repeated it before going to bed, as 
he used to do when a little boy at his 
mother’s knees. 

The first evening prayer of a child has a 
charm of its own, which usually never fades. 
The Lord’s Prayer suits us at almost all 
times in our life; but it is a morning rather 
than an evening prayer. At least one peti- 
tion in it is for the morning; “give us this 
day our daily bread.” All the rest of its 
petitions are for both the evening and the 
morning. ‘ And lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil,” is a prayer 
we need to offer when going to bed; for 
both temptation and evil may come to us 
strangely during the night in our dreams. 
We should therefore ask God to keep all 
evil away from us while we sleep. Evening 
prayer is the best charm against bad dreams. 

In the life of the good Earl of Shaftesbury 
it is written that his faithful nurse, Maria 
Millis, “taught him a _ prayer—the first 
prayer he ever learnt; a prayer which he 
never omitted to use through all the trying 
days that were soon to come upon him. 
And in his old age, especially in times of 
sickness, he very frequently found himself 
repeating in his prayers those simple words.” 
His biographer regrets that he cannot tell 
us what these words were. It does not 
matter much what words you use, if only 
they are in keeping with the mind of Christ, 
and you put your heart into them. You 
should be quite honest in your prayers: you 
should pray only for what you really want, 
and be ready to receive and use all the good 
things for which you pray. How can God 
hear our prayers if we hardly hear them our- 
selves ? 

In Psalm cxli. 2, David gives a beautiful 
description of his evening prayer: “ Let my 
prayer be set forth before thee as incense, 
and the lifting up of my hands as the even- 
ing sacrifice.” David in prayer lifted up his 
hands as in sympathy with his ascending 
soul, His illustration is borrowed from the 
golden altar in the Tabernacle, on which 
incense was burnt. David is a true priest, 
oftering to God the incense of his prayers. 
Incense was in his day earth’s very best: 
nothing that grew out of the earth was so 
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costly: kings and millionaires competed for 
it. The incense used in the temple was a 
mixture of all the rarest spices, and a beau- 
tiful emblem of the worship which is the 
outcome of all the faculties of body, mind, 
and soul moving together Godwards. This 
incense was laid as a gift on God’s altar; 
and it was aflame. 

An ever-burning sacred fire set free the 
odours of the spices. Without the fire they 
were dull sticks, or withered leaves.“ Frank- 
incense” is incense that gives out its stored 
odours frankly or freely when touched by 
altar fire. Grateful love kindled by redeem- 
ing love turns the dry sticks and leaves of 
our poor words into grateful frankincense. 
The divine aroma is imprisoned till set free 
by fire from heaven. And it ascends. Its 
bulging rolling clouds rise high, and higher ; 
pass out of sight into high heaven; and do 
not come back :—a very beautiful emblem 
of the prayer which God allows to come to 
His throne. Incense is one of the most 
spiritual things you can see, and thus apt 
for the uses of spiritual teaching. ‘True 
prayer is like Zachary’s incense: as it goes 
up, the angel comes down. In Revelation 
viii. 3 the angel has a golden censer which 
he offers with the prayers of all saints. A 
“censer”’ is a shortened form of incenser, 
and means the pot holding the incense. 
Our prayers are mingled with an incense not 
their own—the incense of Christ’s merits and 
mediation. Incense sweetens all around. 
Sweet spices give the children of the East 
their keenest rapture ; they are believed to 
keep away fever and contagion ; they refresh 
in that hot clime; and they are connected 
with health and happiness. These are the 
reasons why they were used so much in 
worship. Incense spreads far. The gales 
carry the spices—so they say—for many 
leagues out to sea, though the sailors some- 
times burn incense on board to cheat and 
amuse the passengers. Incense is an 
essence which is mighty, but not seen. Its 
way is to spread noiselessly on all sides, 
gently to penetrate and insinuate. It kisses 
whatever it touches, and mixes itself up with 
the air we breathe. Influence means an 
inflowing, and it is like the inflowing of in- 
cense into the atmosphere. Such is the 
power of prayer over heart and life. And 
incense lasts long. ‘The temple incense was 
mixed with salt, as a sign that it would 


never decay. Many a spot on earth will 
always be fragrant with the memory of the 
good who once lived there. <A truly great 
action lasts for ever. All these good and 
beautiful things attend the evening prayer 
of a Christian child. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Abide with me, fast falls the evene 
tide,’’ or ‘‘ At even, ere the sun was set” 
Lesson : Psalm cxxxi. and St. Mark x. 13-16 


Text: ‘‘I will both lay me down in peace and sleep, for 
‘Thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety ” 
Psalm iv. 8 


THE SOUL'S PILLOWS 


You prepare the body for bed, and you 
should prepare the soul also. If you don’t, 
you will be like some unwise folk of whom 
an old sage said, that they cared for the 
shoe, but not for the foot. You sort and 
smooth the pillows for your head, what about 
the pillows for the soul? I remember read- 
ing that a pastor, whose name, if I mistake 
not, was Jacob Parsons, sent from his death- 
bed a farewell message to his flock, in which 
he said, “ I am reposing upon three pillows : 
God’s infinite power, God’s infinite wisdom, 
and God’s infinite love.” His letter, read 
from the pulpit, deeply touched the heart 
of a young woman in poor health. A few 
days afterwards, one of her limbs was ampu- 
tated. During the operation she was propped 
up on pillows. She pleaded hard that they 
would not take away the pillows, but she was 
told that she must lie flat in her bed. “ Ah 
well,” she replied, “you cannot take away 
from me my dear pastor’s three pillows— 
God’s infinite love, wisdom, and power.” 
David must have known these three pillows 
when, during a bloody war, he wrote, “I 
will both lay me down in peace, and sleep, 
for thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in 
safety.” Had it been otherwise, care and 
fear would have planted his pillow thick with 
cruel thorns. 

Dr. Inglis translated the Bible into the 
language of one of the islands of the New 
Hebrides. He was puzzled when he came 
to the word ¢rust. After much searching 
he found out that the native language had 
no word for trust. ‘They had no need for 
such a word, as the thing was not in the 
island, and never had been within the 
memory of man. Wondering what he would 
do, he one day saw a baby on its mother’s 
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breast. By a flash of genius he had it. 
“ That is the very thing I want,” he said: 
“TI will take the word for leaning on the 
bosom.” By that happy hit, he added a new 
word, and the right word to the language. 
I say the right word, for it is the exact idea 
of faith or trust in the Bible. Moses says 
(Numbers xi. 12), “ Have I conceived all 
this people that thou shouldest say unto me, 
carry them in thy bosom, as a nursing father 
beareth the sucking child?” Again, in 
Ruth iv. 16, we read, “ And Naomi took 
the child, and laid it in her bosom, and 
became nurse toit.” In both these verses 
we have the very illustration which Dr. 
Inglis used, and also the very word which 
stands for faith in the Old Testament. ‘The 
Bible speaks about relying upon God: that 
is just in plain English, to He back upon 
Him, as your head rests its whole weight 
upon your pillow, as the child leans back 
upon the heaving bosom of its loving, up- 
holding mother. As he turns in to bed in 
his tent on the battlefield, David’s soul is 
even as a reposing, satisfied child. I am 
not sure that you can make the matter 
simpler and brighter to yourself than by this 
heart-touching illustration. There is a book 
for children, called “ Little Pillows.” It has 
comforted many a little sufferer. Each page 
has a short text, and a few helpful words 
upon it. Short and sweet hymns are also 
‘‘ little pillows” for the soul. We might say 
that David had many little pillows, or that 
he had only one great pillow. Every 
promise of God was a soft pillow for him ; 
but in, with, and under every promise he 
found and touched the God of his salvation ; 
and thus all his soul’s pillows had their sum 
total in one: “ Thou, Lord, only makest me 
dwell in safety.” He did not divide his 
thoughts among many supports and pillows ; 
his soul leant all its weight upon God 
almighty, and all-merciful, or, as we would 
put it, upon Jesus Christ, the only Saviour. 
“I will lay me down,” he says. ‘That means 
the whole me: he wills and resolves to lay 
down his soul as he lays down his body. 
** Pillow where, lying 
Love rests its head, 
Peace of the dying, 
Life of the dead : 
Path of the lowly, 
Pride at the end, 
Breath of the holy, 
Saviour and friend,” 


Another delightful idea lies, I believe, in’ 


the bosom of David’s resolve. He says to 
himself, ‘I am God’s guest; I sleep in His 
tent; He has undertaken my safe keeping ; 
and He will show me royal hospitality.” I 
have been the guest of a true Arab chief 
whose tent was in danger from wild beasts 
and robbers. He held himself responsible 
for our safety, and bound to risk his life in 
our defence. He kindled a fire near our 
feet, and took his station there with his 
loaded musket, and with his daggers in his 
girdle. As often as I awoke during the 
night, I saw the firelight dancing upon 
his face; and the weird sight gave me 
a sense of safety. This is the very idea 
in another evening song, Psalm cxxi. 
“He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, He that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep (that is, shall 
neither sleep nor nap). The Lord is thy 
keeper.” 

Many of our sweet evening hymns speak 
of guardian angels; but David rises higher 
than the angels. Alexander the Great was 
once asked how he could sleep so soundly 
on the battlefield. He replied that Par- 
menio watched. David slept soundly be- 
cause he had a better guardian than 
Parmenio. Faith in God was his cure 
for the care that banishes sleep. Bishop 
Ridley’s brother offered to remain with 
him the last night before his execution. 
He declined, and said, “‘I mean to go to 
bed, and sleep as quietly as ever I did in 
my life.” 

Many have fallen asleep for the last time 
with the words of our evening text upon 
their lips. He who closes each evening 
properly is no novice in the art of falling 
asleep. He commits himself—body, soul 
and spirit—to his heavenly Father every 
night; and when his last night comes, he 
has no new and untried thing to do: he has 
only to do once more what he has been doing 
nightly all his life. ‘Thus, amid a shower of 
cruel stones, Stephen fell asleep, praying 
‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” A little 
child often falls asleep with a mother’s kiss 
on his lips. The Jewish teachers say that 
the verse (Deut. xxxiv. 5) which tells how 
Moses died, means that he died in or with 
the kiss of God; or that God drew out his 
soul with a kiss. This is how God “giveth 


His beloved sleep,” 
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which has appeared for some time is Dr. 

MacEwen’s Life of John Cairns. No greater 
stimulus to begin work, no greater encouragement 
to those who are working hard against disadvan- 
tages, could be wished for. It is a tonic to per- 
severance. On every hand the excuse is heard: 
‘If [had had So-and-so’s chance I could have done 
this and that.” Yet here is a man who had fewer 
opportunities at the outset than the majority, who 
from being a lowly herd-boy, rose to be the prin- 
cipal of a college, and exert a great and good influ- 
ence upon his generation. 


¥ rs most interesting and inspiring biography 





Born at Ayton Hill, Berwickshire, in 1818, John 
Cairns was one of eight children. His father was 
a shepherd, and at no time earned more than £30 
per annum. During John Cairns’s boyhood a good 
many removals from place to place at a short dis- 
tance from one another occurred, but the first sixty 
years of his life were spent within a radius of fifteen 
miles of his birthplace. It was at Dunglass that 
life began to open up to him. 





The shepherd's cottage consisted of a single room 
with bed recesses, and a milk closet. Here the whole 
family lived and slept. Mr. William Cairns thus 
describes it : ‘‘ The one-room dwelling was the only 
sort of which we had experience; and with a family 
of ten all on the floor at once, it can be imagined 
what confusion and crowding there was, and how 
unadapted it was for even ordinary lesson-learning, 
much more for subjects requiring close attention. 
It is true that in the narrow closet one bed might 
be placed, or, with very close packing, two; and 
when the children approached manhood and 
womanhood another room was made available; 
but all the household operations were in the main 
room, with its two box-beds for stowing away the 
children at night. The one redeeming circumstance 
was that you could not step out of doors but you 
were in the midst of the leafy shade in summer, 
of some sheltered grot in winter—a resource not 
open to one-room ‘dwellers in close city pent !’" 





It was the good fortune of Cairns to be sent to 
school where only the rank of merit was recognised. 
For ten years schoolmaster John MacGregor helped 
him in his studies. But no boy ever helped him- 
self more. With a great aptitude for books, he 
had picked up some Euclid, Latin, and Greek, 
and when he was ten years of age his school- 
master wished him to join the Latin class. 
But this was a serious step in a quarter where 
pennies were as valuable as pounds are in other 
places, and had to be carefully considered. The 


school fee without Latin was 3s. or 4s. per 
quarter; the Latin class meant an extra 3s. 6d. 
The thrifty mother, proud of her son, was anxious 
he should go on, and on he went. At home in the 
evening the noise and bustle around him wasa sore 
hindrance to quiet, hard study, and here came the 
first stile which would have been too much for half- 
hearted students; but Cairns got over it by getting 
up early in the morning, and his drowsy brothers 
usually screwed the sleep out of their eyes to the 
conjugation of Greek and Latin verbs, 





When twelve years of age he began his work as 
herd-laddie, but Mr. MacGregor was loth that his 
studies should end, and offered to help him in the 
evenings if he would study in his odd moments. He 
eagerly seized this generous offer, and the aged folk, 
who are proud of the memory of the great scholar 
who grew up in their quiet neighbourhood, love 
to tell how John Cairns picked up his knowledge 
with one eye on his book and one on his sheep. All 
this time his father, who is described as a ‘‘ noble 
soul, humble and single-minded, but filled with the 
highest wisdom and touched at every point of life, 
even in things which to most men are secular, 
by the consciousness of God,’ had nurtured the 
soul of his son in an abhorrence of evil and a 
love of good. The question of John’s going to col- 
lege was forcing itself upon all who knew him. 
Was it fair to advance him beyond his brothers? 
was the question to be answered by his father. 
With the mother, prouder than ever, the ‘‘ Should 
it be done?” resolved itself into ‘‘Could it be 
done?" Happily the way opened for him to go, 
and it is told how he trudged resolutely to the 
centre of Scottish life behind the carrier's van, with 
keen, purposeful look. 





At college he was lavish in study and frugal in 
his expenditure. Here is the bill of fare for the 
day : ‘‘ Riseat 8; 8.30-10, Latin class; 10-1, private 
study; 1-2, logic class; 2-3, Greek class; 4-12.30, 
private study. As to meals—breakfast on porridge 
and treacle at 8.15; dine on broth and mutton or 
varieties of potatoes with beef or fish at 3.15 ; coffee 
at 7; if hungry, a little bread before bed. I can live 
quite easily and comfortably on 3s. or 3s. 6d. per 
week, and when you see me you will findthat I have 
grown fat on students’ fare.”’ 





Here we must leave him on the high way to suc- 
cess as Pastor, Professor, and Principal. On his 
after-life personality, which stood so well above 
most men we need not dwell. It is only the ex- 
ample of his early boyhood as an encouragement to 
others we wished to mention briefly. It has been 
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lamented that with his vast learning he left behind 
him no scholarly book ; but the life he lived day by 
day, as unfolded in his biography, just published by 
Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton, will probably be of 
greater value than a record of scholarship, 





The late Dr. Andrew Bonar had much affection 
for children, and they returned it. One little child 
happily termed him “the minister with the laugh- 
ing face." Some time after his death, his “ Re- 
miniscences”’ tell us, a little child offered up this 
prayer: **O God, bless Mr. M‘Intyre, and send 
back Dr. Bonar, for we’re wearying to see him.” 





On one occasion the Doctor was impressing on 
his class of young women the necessity for thorough- 
ness. Every brick of Babylon had on it the king’s 
stamp, likewise all we do should bear the King’s 
impress. It fell to the lot of one of the girls to go 
through the tedious work of cleaning a feather-bed. 
Whenever she felt inclined to scamp it the bricks 
of Babylon rose up before her. When Dr. Bonar 
called to see her she said to him: ‘ Oh, these bricks 
of Babylon were a sore trouble to me!" ‘‘ Were 
they on your dusters and brooms?" he asked. 
“No; ona feather-bed!"’ she replied, with amuse- 
ment. 





A summary has been given of the pursuits 
of ex-University women. As a natural outcome 
of their studies, 608 students out of 1486 have 
devoted themselves to teaching. Only 208 have 
been married. Among other pursuits, eleven follow 
medicine, two nursing; market-gardening, book- 
binding, and the law, one each. The most in 
teresting figure appears to be the lawyer. This 
lady is a Parsee, the most cultured of the Indian 
races. After taking her degree at Oxford, she 
returned to Bombay, and is now a partner in a firm 
of solicitors. She is likely to be in England this 
year, in sole charge of a law-suit. 





Few London streets are more familiar by name 
than Downing Street. Its mention conjures up 
memories of Pitt, Lord Grey, Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone and others. It was named after 
Sir George Downing who was made secretary 
to the Treasury and Commissioner of Customs 
under the restored monarchy, and was dubbed 
by Pepys, ‘‘a niggardly fellow.”” In 1735 Down- 
ing Street was described as ‘‘a pretty open place, 
especially at the upper end, where there are four 
or five very large and well built houses, fit for 
Persons of Honour and Quality, each house having 
a pleasant walk into St. James’ Park with a Terras 
walk.” Now it is the centre of the Government 
discussions which afiect: the welfare of millions, 
and it is to be hoped will long be the cradle of 
justice and wisdom, 


In primitive societies a cure of souls and a cure 
of bodies, both being regarded as supernatural 
things, were associated together. ‘* When not caused 
by angry gods, diseases are believed to be caused 
by indwelling demons, who have either to be driven 
out by making the body an intolerable residence, 
or have to be expelled by superior spirits who are 
invoked,” writes Mr. Herbert Spencer. With the 
growth of civilisation a gradual transition took 
place. Formulas and talismans, plants and minerals 
were used by the cure workers. Plants now are 
used for their medicinal qualities, formerly it was 
on account of the spirits supposed to dwell in 
them. During early Roman times diseases were 
held to be supernatural visitations, until in 535 
a Greek physician settled in Rome, proved the 
efficacy of surgery, and gained a great reputation 
for himself, 





In the sixth century in Christian communities 
the monks performed cures by prayers, relics of 
martyrs, holy water, &c. In Henry VIII.’s reign 
the law enacted ‘‘ that no person in London or seven 
miles thereof shall practise as a physician or sur- 
geon without examination or licence of the Bishop 
of London, or of the Dean of St. Paul's, duly assisted 
by the faculty," &c. The connection of the two 
functions continued to the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when the Archbishop of Canterbury still pos- 
sessed alatent power of granting medical diplomas. 
So that it has taken centuries to separate to a small 
degree a cure of souls from a cure of bodies. The 
savage tribes stand to-day much in the same po- 
sition as the civilised peoples did. They have the 
advantage of proved knowledge, but their super- 
stitious connection of evil spirits with bodily ills will 
fade away only with the centuries, 





According to Mr. Charles Booth the match 
girls’ condition has improved of late. ‘ Within 
the last year there has been more regular at- 
tendance than ever before, both in regard to the 
number of hours worked in the week and the 
decreased numbers who have left work at the 
factory to go fruit or hop-picking. The caprice of 
the moment seems to have less force. Another 
good sign is that the girls are more cleanly than 
they used to be, thus greatly diminishing the 
danger of necrosis—the terrible ‘phossy jaw.’ 
Unfortunately it appears certain that neither clean- 
liness nor any known preventive is an unfailing 
guarantee against this disease where yellow phos- 
phorus is used, and it is used in all except ‘safety ' 
matches—that is to say, in all matches not made 
to ignite solely upon a specially-prepared sur- 
face.”’ 

We trust the demand for “ safety " matches will 
increase for the sake of the girls, 
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AY after day, as the month has advanced, we 
have turned to the newspapers, hoping that 
some decisive action might be taken for the 

protection of the Christian subjects of Turkey. In 
spite of all the obstacles which have been placed in 
its way, the Commission of Inquiry has brought to 
light much, if not all, of the truth, The facts have 
filtered out into the world, and have become matter 
of common knowledge. We have had among us 
eye-witnesses who could speak of what they them- 
selves had seen and suffered; men and women who 
had almost miraculously escaped from massacre 
and outrage. Denial is futile now. Those who 
doubted once doubt no longer, It is only too 
certain that the Turkish Government has added a 
new chapter to its blood-stained record ; that it has 
learned neither wisdom nor justice from experience, 
and that so long as its power continues, it will not 
stir a finger to check the crimes and the cruelties of 
its officials, The representatives of France and 
Russia and Great Britain have not only remon- 
strated; they have united in presenting a plan of 
reform for the administration of the distressed 
provinces, which, if adopted by the Porte, would 
go far to ensure that the horrors of the past should 
not be repeated, that Christian men and women 
should no longer be at the mercy of fanatical 
oppressors, that the law should be uniformly and 
equitably enforced, and that the abominations of 
Turkish prisons should be mitigated. But so far 
the Sultan seems to have hardened his heart. The 
little ring of officials who surround him have been 
too strong for external influence, He will not or 
cannot understand the position of affairs, If he 
has not expressly refused to accept the suggestions 
of reform, he has set himself to evade the necessity 
of giving an immediate answer, trusting to the 
accidents which time may bring, and not without 
some hope, we may be sure, that the great nations 
who are now acting together may before long be 
divided by jealousy or intrigue. In spite of the 
treaty of Berlin, which saved the Turkish empire, 
and at the same time made the great Powers of 
Europe responsible for the security of its Christian 
population, the Sultan will not admit any claim on 
their part to intervene ; and he has the effrontery to 
assert that no reforms arerequired. This perverse 
obstinacy is likely to continue so long as it is 
supposed that protest will not be followed by 
action. Butthere is one appeal that would at once 
ensure submission, If the guns of the combined 
fleets were laid upon Constantinople and its palaces, 
Turkey would at once come to terms, however 
humiliating. We have no love for war; it should 
be the last resource of a civilised nation. But 
there are times and circumstances in which it is the 
only resource, and this is surely such a case, If 
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the sword is to be drawn, it will be drawn in the 
most righteous of causes. 


II 
Ir is to be regretted that Germany did not ally 
itself with the other nations in this great movement 
for righteousness. Such an accession would have 
made the protest even more effective. But the 
state of affairs in Germany has of late been some- 
what unsettled, and its desire to keep clear of all 
avoidable complications is not unnatural, The 
Government—and the Government practically 
means the Emperor—has suffered a decided re- 
pulse, not only in its financial schemes, but also in 
its proposals for the repression of Socialist agita- 
tion. Men of all parties united in a common 
antagonism, The people have turned restive, at 
any rate for the moment. They refuse to follow 
the Emperor's leading; and when such a temper 
has once set in, it does not readily disappear. 
Perhaps the great spectacle at Kiel, when the 
Baltic Canal is opened by the German Emperor, 
may turn their thoughts in another direction; and 
indeed, so enormous a gathering, in which all the 
great fleets of the world will be represented, can 
hardly fail to affect the imagination even of those 
who are not able to behold the most mighty array 
of naval force which has ever been collected 
together. It has been suggested that the display is 
intended to serve as a warning to the new power 
which has suddenly sprung into supremacy in the 
East. 
ll 

TuE recent elections in Italy have been more than 
usually interesting. The Ministry of which Signor 
Crispi is the leader has returned to power with a 
majority which we should think overwhelming. 
With 150 votes in excess of his adversaries, any of 
our politicians would almost venture to think that 
he could create a new world. But in the Italian 
Parliament such a majority soon melts and dis- 
appears; it seems to have no solidity, no cohesion. 
The Italian Goverment, it is evident, toa very large 
extent can control the constituencies, but not the 
Parliament, With us the case is exactly reversed. 
A Ministry can do nothing to affect the votes of a 
hostile or discontented electorate, but it can ensure 
an almost boundless obedience on the part of those 
members who have been returned as its supporters. 
Here, the elector has a larger freedom than his 
representative ; there, the deputy votes as he pleases, 
and the citizen votes as he is told, It isa nice study 
in comparative politics. In his appeal to the nation, 
the Italian Premier made a distinct bid for Roman 
Catholic support in the face of anarchy and athe- 
ism, the common enemies of faith and order, With- 
out expressly indicating how much he was prepared 
to concede, he suggested that the time had now come 
when bygones should be bygones, when the hatchet 
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should be buried, and when religion and,patriotism 
might once more make common cause. But Rome, 
if she does not ask for ready money, insists upon a 
definite bargain; she does no business in gene- 
ralities. And the Pope, it is said, has systematically 
kept his loyal followers from the polls, with the 
object of making better terms hereafter than he can 
expect to secure now. If it be true that he allows 
his forces to display their strength in municipal 
conflicts, so advertising their value, he deserves 
large credit for astuteness. The tactics are ingeni- 
ous; but so to traffic in votes when the security 
and honour of a nation are at stake would be dis- 
creditable to the least scrupulous of professional 
politicians, 
IV 

At home incident has been very scanty; nothing 
has occurred to stir public excitement. The visit 
of the Shahzada, the second son of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan, inay prove, however, in the future 
to be an event of greater importance than it 
appears to be at the moment. For the security of 
our Indian Empire, the friendship—or at least, the 
neutrality—of the ruler of Afghanistan is of supreme 
consequence ; it must affect the whole course of our 
policy on the frontier. With an unfriendly neigh- 
bour between ourselves and Russia, we might find 
ourselves compelled to increase our army and to 
strengthen our defences by a new chain of forts. 
But if the Ameer continues in his present temper, 
and is succeeded by another ruler who will carry 


on the tradition, it may be possible to diminish the 
very serious burden which now exhausts the re- 
sources of the Indian Government, 


v 
Tue Prime Minister's second success in the Derby 
shows him to have more tenacity of purpose than 
some of his political utterances would lead us to 
imagine, and that he is determined not to withdraw 
from the race-course in deference to the protests of 
his most loyal supporters. This victory, such as 
it is, has made very little stir. There has been less 
of foolish talking and of senseless congratulation. 
Headmasters have kept their heads, or have held 
their tongues. Few people could now be found so 
deluded as to suppose that the result of the Derby 
will affect the result of the elections by winning 
votes. In fact, it is generally recognised that 
enthusiasm will be estranged rather than attracted. 
For our own part we see no reason to modify the 
opinion expressed a year ago, that a racing premier 
helps to weaken his party and to demoralise the 
nation. In the recent distribution of honours an 
admirable precedent has been set. A much wider 
range has been taken than has been at all customary. 
Great leaders and directors of industry, such as Mr. 
Brunner, Mr. R. D. Holt, and Mr. David Dale, 
have been singled out for distinction, Literature 
has now had its turn as well as art. In such a case 
choice must always be a delicate and difficult task, 
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and it would be ungracious to suggest that there - 
aré other names among our living writers which 
would occur to the mind hefore those of Mr. Besant 
and Mr. Lewis Morris, both of whom have distinct 
claims to recognition: Mr. W. M. Conway, it may 
be presumed, was selected for his feats as an ex- 
plorer rather than as a man of letters. But with- 
out indulging in any invidious criticism, it may fairly 
be said that among their compeers in literature 
there are other men by no means inferior in emi- 
nence or in merit, who should not have been passed 
over. Mr. Irving stands by himself, as a great 
actor and something more, who has done his best, 
and with very marked success, to redeem the stage 
from many of its evil associations. His new title all 
will admit to have been well earned, and Dr. W. 
H. Russell, the veteran journalist, now receives the 
honour which he fully merited forty years ago; if 
itis late in coming, perhaps it will be none the less 
welcome, 
VI 

Miss Emily Faithfull for many years has been one 
of the truest and wisest friends of womanhood, 
There have always been many who, with more or 
less prudence, have proclaimed the right of women 
to freedom. Miss Faithfull, while still little more 
than a girl, saw clearly that the great end towards 
which effort should be directed was the right to 
work, and that so long as women are practically 
dependent upon others for their livelihood, so long 
will existing anomalies and iniquities continue. 
She herself had not been trained as a pioneer of 
social reform. For the first few years after leaving 
school, she gave herself up to the gaieties of London 
Society. She was presented at Court. She led in 
fact a fashionable and frivolous existence. Nothing 
apparently could have been more remote from her 
thoughts than the cause to which she afterwards 
devoted herself. In 1860, having made an entire 
change in her way of life, she founded the printing 
establishment, which afterwards grew into the 
Victoria Press, employing women as compositors. 
The enterprise was most successful and received 
royal recognition, Miss Faithfull being appointed 
printer and publisher to the Queen. Other pioneers 
of social and economic reform who have set them- 
selves to deal with similar problems elsewhere have 
always found in her a sympathetic friend and a 
far-sighted counsellor. Verse, like dress, has its 
fashions, and it is quite possible that a generation 
has arisen which does not know the author of 
‘London Lyrics,’ Mr. Locker-Lampson. But 
twenty or five-and-twenty years ago, the poems of 
Frederick Locker, as he then was, came as a revela- 
tion to those who were beginning to study contem- 
porary verse-writers. His poetry was the utterance 
of a tender and gracious spirit, and its form matched 
its feeling. Hewas a humourist, not of the modern 
school, but if he ‘wore the cap and bells,” there 
were tears in his song. 








